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| peace and domestic happiness. 
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| these thirsty, craving appetites, we were transferred 


organization never heard of anything more stimu- 
| lating than pure water, and never formed the taste 


) where, of consequence, we should never see it at 
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Che Anvependent. 


Conducted by Pastors of. Congregational Churehes. 
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“BUT AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN SO WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING ‘VEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIRETH OUR HEARTS.” 
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Our Special Contributors. 


REQUISITES FOR PERMANENCE AND SECU- 
RITY IN THE MAINE-LAW. 


Tue hottest permanent springs are said to be at 
a distance from all volcanoes; they are likewise the 
purest. Just so the springs of righteous law are 
not the throes of a local or temporary excitement, 
nor the emergencies of a despotism, nor the fires 
of revolution, but the depths of a conscience in- 
structed in the principles of righteousness, trained 
under God’s Word. The spring of the sense of 
justice in the human mind is deeper than that of 
political expediency, and those statutes that are the 
result and the expression of freedom and eternal 
moral right will out-last the lava-of the volcanoes 
of slavery and selfishness. Our national constitu- 
tion was intended to be the basis, and is such, 
rightly interpreted, of laws for the protection of 
freedom, not slavery ; of justice and benevolence, 
not injustice and cruelty; of equal rights, not 
selfish monopolies. The very Declaration of Inde- 
pendence does but set forth in a political shape the 
great law, Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. 

But law, in order to be perfect, and perfectly to 
accomplish its aim, must find in the subject a 
ground of free, intelligent, enlightened conscience, 
into which it may be grappled, as the shrouds that 
steady a mast and support the sail must be bolted 
to a strong deck. Strong law must grow out of 
and be supported by the spirit of freedom and of 
free obedience. How wonderfully this is taught by 
the great principle on which the Creator reclaims a 
rebellious world; “ The law of the Spirit of life in 
Christ Jesus has set me free from the law of sin 
and of death.” Law, to be stable and perfect ina 
community, must be a spirit running through the 
heart of the community, an omnipresent magnetism, 
an electric and vital fire, a law of life, their life who 
keep it. 

And the jurors have the right, insuch a commu: 
nity, to be, to a certain extent, judges of the law as 
well as of the fact; and it is essential to the pre- 
servation of freedom that the community be so en- 
lightened as to the grounds of law and obligation, 
that the jurors shall be safely cntrusted with this 
ultimate judicial responsibility. God himself lets 
the jurors judge the law, their conscience also bearing 
witness, and he condescends to appeal to men’s own 

nse of righteousness, which he hath implanted in 
the soul. 

Now this Maine Law is a wondrous example of 

~uperative enerzy in a social system oppressed by 


selves to the ratio or standard of luxury, and even 
of comfort prevailing around us. If all men sat 
upon wooden chairs, and there were nothing else but 
wooden chairs known in the community, no person 
would feel it to be any inconvenience to be restrict- 
ed to the use of wooden chairs. Men could think 
as well, write as well, eat as well, converse as well, 
legislate as well sitting in wooden chairs, as if the 
custom and luxury of society demanded and provided 
damask ottomans. The moment the habit of the 
use of stimulating drink is cast out of the commu- 
nity, no creature will dream of its being a hardship 
ora self-denial to do without it. Ifa law were 
passed against the sale of opium as an article of 
food, such alaw would be deemed no hardship here 
where the habit of the use of it has never been 
formed; but if that habit prevailed, and thousands 
of wealthy business-houses grounded their wealth 
upon it, then a law against opium would be deem- 
ed a great hardship, no matter what evils it might 
prevent, or what blessings it might secure to the 
commmunity. 

But the greatest glory of this law is the very 
characteristic of self-denial and self-restraint, yolun- 
tary, spontaneous, for the sake of others. It is self- 
denying love, passing into the sacredness and per- 
manence of statute; imbuing first the community, 
and thence the legislation by which the community 
secures itself in its own self-denying resolution. It 
is Paul’s principle triumphant for the first time in 
any legislation under heaven; triumpant now, be- 
cause such legislation is that of Christian people 
governing themselves from conscience towards God, 
and not that of a despotic government laying its 
yoke upon the people at itsown caprice. It is a 
phenomenon that may well arrest the attention of 
the world. It is such a demonstration of the im- 
measurable power of Christian legislation for the 
good of the people, and such an application of that 
power, such a manifest awakening of the people to 
a sense of the just object for which government is 
instituted, and laws ought to be enacted, such a 
taking of the power of legislation by the people 
into their own hands, and such a demonstration of 
the safety of letting the people do their own legis- 
lation, such a spectacle of such popular legislation, 
not for war, conquest, revenue, party domination, 
political or territorial aggrandizement, or the privi- 
leges of orders, or hierarchies, or monopolists, but 
in behalf of the poor and needy, and for their 
protection from the luxurious, the covetous, and 
the rich, that the report of it will do not a little to 
shake the thrones of tyranny, and will be a blow 
to governmental selfishness, almost the world over. 
At the same time it shows how, for the support as 








lisease, and throwing it off by the force of reaction 
from within. It would never have been enacted by 


the !aw-makers, though representatives of the peo- 
ple, if left to themselves. 
munity, feeling the need of such a law, resolved to 


It grows out of the com- 


1ave it, and sending from themselves the force to 
nake it, the legislators requisite for it—requisite for 
he construction of that particular law. As from 
he root of the tree the force goes that forms the 
ranches and the fruit, and not from the trunk, but 
mply through the trunk, so with this law; and it 
4 an example of what, in a perfect society on earth, 
a! living law must be. The whole tree—roots, 
trunk, branches, are set in God’s Word, which is 
the parent soil and authority, whence comes the 
rigit, the power, and the wisdom of a true govern- 
meat. 

The Maine-Law must be upborne by conscience, 
vy the Word of God, and it can be easily, univer- 
cal y enforced wherever that Word is respected, and 
thre is a conscience enlightened by it. Any law 
recuisite for the good of the community can be en- 
forced with such a people. In the nature of things 
there is this security, and we may find illustrations 
evarywhere. Water will find its level. It only 
needs an aqueduct to prevent its wasting, to keep it 
ns fixed channel, and it can be conveyed by its own 
power round the world. It will ascend the highest 
mountain, if its fountain be as high. Now a good, 
right, just, equitable law is simply an aqueduct for 
the moral sense of the people. It will go as far as 
that sense goes; it will rise as high as that sense 
rises. No matter what obstacles may seem to be 
n the way, they are nothing if the fountain of the 
‘aw is in the conviction, judgment, heart, will, con- 
science of the people. Such a wise and good law, 
‘o gather the conscience, the judgment, and the 
heart, into a definite and stable channel, and send 
it,as an extended, omnipresent fountain, to the 
most distant hamlet, is as necessary as an aqueduct 
to confine a stream of living water, and prevent it 
from being lost in swamps, or absorbed in wastes 
of sand. This Maine-Law is a household fountain 
of sobriety and industry, of morality andreligion, of 
It takes the stream 
from the central judgment and determination of 
the people, and sets it as a local fountain in each 
i This is the case with every just and benev- 
olent law, but especially a law protective and benefi- 

ent as this. 


amily. 


It may seem hard at first, but let it be executed 
a year or two, till the habit and the appetite for in- 
toxicating drink are broken and consumed for want 
f aliment, and then it will seem oppressive no 
longer, as in fact it is oppressive to none. If, with 


to a planet where the inhabitants with a similar 


for the element of alcoholic fermentation, and 


band, nor witness its use by anybody, we should 
speedily cease to feel any desire for it ourselves. 
We should have no objection whatever to any law 
against it. Such a law would cost no more self- 
lenial on our part, and would be no more regarded 
as oppressive upon individual rights, than a law 
forbidding the use of blue vitriol or prussic acid as 
4 beverage. Let the thing be once banished, and 
we shall return from an exasperated, perverted, 
diseased state of stomachic and ravenous sensibility, 
to a natural and healthy tone, and shall wonder 
that there ever could have been any resistance to 
80 wise, SO salutary, so beneficial a law. The habit 
of strong drink is as easy as the gliding of eels into 
an eel-pot, but as impossible to get out, As the 
Jishes are snared in an evil net. Very striking is 
that description. The poor silly fish glides into the 
snare, and seems while doing it asif he were swim- 
ming freely on the wide ocean; but when he at- 
tempts a return every avenue is sharp-pointed | 
against him, And men that have learned to drink | 
‘ike a fish cannot get out, until by force of law and | 
the custom of society the temptations that confine | 
them are bent the other way—pgjnted against | 
drinking. There will be no more Fh kards wheu | 
» ‘Ww and custom have banished the material. 
It is remarkable with what ease we accustom our- 








well as origination of such legislation, a free Christ- 
ian Education is essential ; an education thorough- 
ly imbued with the knowledge of the principles of 
Christian responsibility towards God and man, and 
conducted under the power of Christian motives, 
an education in the Word of God as well as the 
Rule of Three and the laws of nature. An educa- 
tion with the Bible in the schools, an education un- 
der the guidance and power of Divine truth, is the 
only education, on the ground of which you can 
sustain such legislation as that of the Maine-Law. 
For while it is free legislation, and perfectly just, 
equitable without a flaw, and perfectly benevolent, 
yet in some respects it is more daringly restrictive, 
meddlesome, intolerant, than the boldest, naught- 
iest, most confident despotism would venture upon. 
It lays the reins on men’s appetites, deposes the 
pope in their own bellies, and thwarts both their 
covetousness and their pleasures, in a way that 
would have overturned the Roman Empire ; ina way 
that in France, or in any kingdom where the peo- 
ple are not their own governors, would produce a 
bloody revolution. A people that can govern them- 
selves by a sense of their responsibility to God and 
to one another, a people as careful to render to 
God the things that are God’s as to Casar the things 
that are Ceesar’s, a people with a free conscience 
bound to the Word of God, are the only people free 
enough to endure and enforce the seeming despo- 
tism of such legislation. A people whose con- 
science is educated towards God, a people who have 
learned their rights from his Word, and who judge 
their laws by a conscience thus enlightened, can 
be trusted with their freedom, and know how to 


maintain it. Cc. 
a ae 





UNSEASONED LITURGIES. 


Autnoven the propriety of worship-forms in a 
Congregational church does not depend upon the 
opinions which Christians of other denominations 
form of them, yet it is interesting to know how any 
method of Divine service strikes the minds of others. 
The Churchman, of May 17, has a short article 
upon “ Congregational Liturgies,” which contains 
some sentences worth quoting: 

“The value of a Liturgy is being practically ap- 
preciated by Congregationalists and Presbyterians 
abroad, Reflection has made its full advantage 
clear ; and, notwithstanding the vituperation which 
the effort at adoption of a fixed form has called 
forth from a portion of each of these communities, 
the work progresses, and people, with greater fami- 
liarity with what are the characteristics of our 
Liturgy, learn to see the groundlessness of the pre- 
judices with which the Church, even for this one 
eause, has been regarded.” 

How the value of Liturgies “is being practically 
appreciated by Congregationalists” does not appear. 
If it is meant that Liturgies are used by Congre- 
gationalists “abroad,” or in foreign lands, it may be 
so. But if it is supposed that there is a practical 
use of them in Congregational churches in America, 
we should be glad to be put in possession of the 
facts. The Churchman does not seem to appre- 
ciate the difference between discussing a project 
and adopting it. Ministers of churches discuss 
whatever they please. But it is the members of 
churches that adopt measures. This distinction 
naturally would not present itself to the Church- 
man. 

Thus it happens often that a world of discussion 
is going on, in pamphlets, theological schools, news- 
papers, and ministerial associations, and the whole 
air filled with clamor, until one would suppose the 
foundations of the churches were passing away ; 
when, in fact, the churches have scarcely concerned 
themselves about the matter at all. The life of 
the church is in its members, and not in its 
ministry. 

In the matter of Liturgies there has been some 
sprightly writing among us, Men have turned this 
subject in their minds, and suggested, and reasoned. 
Bus this is mere mind work. No progress is made 
toward Liturgics because nfany persons think they 
would work well if employed. The question is, Do 
the churches think so? Are there many Congre- 
gational churches; are there in all New-York and 
New-England twenty, whose lay members wish a 
change ? Arethere ten? are there five? is there one? 
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If there is, we have never had the case presented 
to our notice. 

What a folly it is for the public to suppose that 
Congregational churches are meditating a change, 
or that they have undergone any serious change of 
mind respecting the propriety of their own methods 
of worship, and in favor of the Liturgical. One might 
as well say that war was on hand because he heard 
a drum beating or a fife playing. It is not difficult 
to change the polity of a denomination when power 
is lodged in clerical hands, But Congregational 
churches are slow of change. They are a barrier 
stronger than any that can be erected against here- 
sies and novelties, inasmuch as each church is an 
independent fort, and each one must be taken 
separately. Ecclesiastical bodies may be swamped 
by defections; but our churches, like ships built 
with water-tight compartments, will not sink be- 
cause one or two are stove in, but are buoyed up by 
those that are sound, until damages can be repaired. 

There does not seem to be much respect felt for 
new-fangled Liturgies. It is regarded as simply a 
plug to stop up the hole through which the life of 
our churches is pouring into the Episcopal. 

“Tt is not, however, to be denied that one motive 
which has operatd to the more ready adoption of 
this Liturgical movement, has been the desire, on 
the part of the Presbyterians and Congregational- 
ists, to arrest the accessions made from their com- 
munion to the Church—to offer, as it were, some 
new attraction, by the adoption of an attractive 
form, the full spirit of which they are powerless to 
recognize. Not with them are the hallowed asso- 
ciations that enshrine our worship; and the mu- 
tilations they would introduce, the early prayers 
of the Church they would exclude, must take from 
their Liturgies the divine unction that ours continues 
to hold apart. The Presbyterian bodies have already 
had different form of service, and Calvin and Knox 
are still extant ; each succeeding Liturgy comes to 
an untimely fate, and whatever its qualities, in no 
long time is found like that of the Methodists, to be 
a dead letter.” 

We hope the accessions from our churches are 
of a good quality, and sufficient in quantity to 
make up for the leakage going on from the Epis- 
copal Church into the Roman Catholic Church. 

It would seem, too, that age is required by a 
Liturgy. It must be seasoned; it is good for no- 
thing when green. It will not hold devotion any 
more than an ill-made bucket will hold water. It 
brings up nothing from the deep wells of feeling. 


“The authority with these existing merely in the 
fact of the majority governing, which majority is 
liable to change sides, and may be alternately right 
and wrong, the Liturgy adopted must necessarily 
lapse into an ordinance of no permanently binding 
influence—a matter subject to all the changes of ca- 
price or opinion, and so without proper authoriza- 
tion. The example and practice of ages is indeed 
necessary to form a Liturgy, as has been acknow- 
ledged by all good men—a hallowed influence hence 
proceeding, especially when it is in conformity with 
the Scripture doctrine and the example of all suc- 
ceeding time from that of the Apostolic—such as is 
the Liturgy of our Church.” 


Thus our Congregational churches have to choose 
between going into the Episcopal Church or re- 
maining Congregational churches. We, too, think 
that that is just about the truth. There is no use 
in trying if it requires “ages.” For us to builda 
Liturgy, and leave it on the stocks like a man-of- 
war standing under cover, unlaunched, will be an 
unprofitable business, We think our children, in 
after ‘ages,’ will have to go without a Liturgy, if 
they have none but such as our age shall build and 
season for them. 

But, now, it is only fair to inquire, whether, if 
we relinquish the simplicity of our worship and go 
into churches blessed with a Liturgy, such as is 
described in the last extract from the Churchman 
in such transparent language and perspicuous sense, 
we shall gain any advantages? Will our people 
at once keep awake in sermon time? Will repeat- 
ing the same prayer over and over, for years, 
tend to repress wandering thoughts? Will the in- 
different be fired with attention, and the careless 
grow devout, simply by a fixed order of doing the 
same things that have been done for ages? It is on 
this point that we want encouragement ; and on this 
very point the same number of the Churchman 
from which we have taken the above extracts 
gives us rather a dolorous comfort, for it says: 


“The Table of Divine Service we give elsewhere, 
with the Hints for Behavior at Church, for which 
we are indebted to an eminent divine, cannot be 
considered out of place, we think, when the com- 
plaint among earnest-minded Churchmen, both of 
Ulergy and Laity, is so loud, of the want of atten- 
tion to such things as are there pointed out, in too 
many of our congregations. The fact, we believe, 
is that they are not thought about, and the young, 
especially, are not taught, with sufficient care, at 
least, what is their duty in the Public Worship of 
God, and what should be their demeanor in His 
Holy Temple. Too many go to church methodically, 
and engage in its Services mechanically. They 
hear, it is true, such solemn sentences continually 
rung in their ears as ‘The Lord is in His Holy 
Temple, let all the earth keep silence before Him :’ 
but they fail, too generally, may it not be feared, in 
realizing this. They also hear it proclaimed, that 
‘In every place incense shall be offered unto His 
name, and a pure offering.’ They may even be 
taught to use that holy prayer, ‘Let the words of 
my mouth, and the meditation of my heart, be al- 
ways acceptable in Thy sight, O Lord, my strength 
and my Redeemer.’ Yet the idea of ‘incense,’ or 
any ‘pure offering’—or the meaning of ‘ words of 
the mouth,’ or the reality of ‘meditation of the 
heart,’ may not be deemed worth while to bestow a 
serious thought upon. <All may resolve itself into 
mere formality, or heedlessness ; as the prevalent 
state of our congregations give only too much rea- 
son to fear it does, in a great many instances.” 


What? “in a great many instances?” Witha 
Liturgy too? Well; may it not be possible for a 
church to change its forms without such change 
in its heart? ‘‘ Mechanical worship?” ‘‘ No serious 
thoughts?” ‘‘ Heedlessness ?” “* Formality ?” Why 
it was to cure these, and to give the whole con- 
gregation something to do, that Liturgical services 
were recommended tous! But it seems where they 
are used and best known that they do no such 
thing! We suspected as much. But the Church- 
man now settles it. It seems, then, that we must 
wait fur “ages” before we can get a full-grown Lit- 
urgy; and that when we have gotit, it is of no 
more use than our extemporaneous services! 

This is a great ado about nothing. We suspect, 
in view of such confessions of the Churchman, 
that our churches will keep on the old way for a 
while longer. * 


@ 
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“THAT TOUCHING APPEAL” 





Has called forth the following additional contribu 
tions, viz: “ Two little Sistera,” $1 00; Warren Park, 
$5 00; R. Clark, North Bradford, $5 00; Sundry in- 
dividuals in Enfield, Mass, per Leonard Woods, Esq., 
$7 00; S G. W., Williamantic, Ct.,$1 00. Total, 
$19 00. Amount previously acknewledged, $81 00— 
in all $100 00. 








HOME ARTS. 





Tuose happy ones among us whom leisure and 
wealth permit to ramble in foreign lands during cer- 
tain golden hours of their lives, seldom fail to bring 
home tokens from the pleasant places they have 
visited in their wanderings. Vases and dishes of 
spar from English Derbyshire, boxes and trays in 
wood mosaic from Tonbridge Wells, shawls and 
cairngorms from Scotland, Irish mosses and sea- 
weeds, carved wood from Switzerland, agate orna- 
ments from Germany, the ruby and azure glass of 
Bohemia, the corals of Naples, with the scarfs and 
mosaics of Rome and Florence. Many of these 
beautiful things our readers must have seen, espe- 
cially of late, since, owing to the increase of travel, 
they are no longer rare. 

We have mentioned only a few of these manu- 
factures peculiar to certain places, and always asso- 
ciated with them in the minds of travelers. The 
list might easily be lengthened, but those we have 
named are sufficient for our present purpose, That 
purpose is comparatively an humble one, but we 
believe that if it were once carried out to any con- 
siderable extent, it could not fail to be useful in it- 
self, and in the end to lead to something higher. 

We have often heard foreigners regret that they 
can find in our shops no pretty trifles whose manu- 
facture is peculiar to our people or to certain dis- 
tricts and towns visited in their travels, which they 
can carry back with them as remembrances, or as 
specimens of the skill and industry of the inhabi- 
tants. Neither could they easily obtain engraved 
views of the many beautiful and notable passages 
of natural scenery which were a delight to their 
eyes while here, and which they would gladly have 
been able to recall when at home, by a sketch, how- 
ever slight, procured upon the spot. 


The traveler in Europe meets with no such diffi- 
culty. Almost every town of any importance has 
some manufacture by which it is distinguished, and 
which from its beauty or utility, or from its happy 
union of both, meets with a ready sale. And we 
know a gentleman who spent some time in Europe, 
who has an album containing engraved views of all 
the places he visited, even the smallest, and of the 
principal objects of interest in those places. It is 
these collections of curiosities, and the abundance of 
these engraved memoranda, in great measure, which 
make up the idea of Europe in the minds of us who 
sit at home. My friend brings me a stone from 
Venice or Verona, and I put it on my mantle-p iece, 
where it soon becomes a marvel, and is no longer a 
mere stone, but the germ of poems and conversa~ 
tions. This is because everything that comes from 
Europe is European, is individual and characteris- 
tic; cach smallest hamlet says, ‘‘ What can I give to 
these travelers that they may remember me,” and 
immediately the Swiss peasant brings out the wood 
that in his leisure he has carved into fantastic or 
useful shapes; the rough Bohemian offers his gor- 


geous glass, whose ruby and azure treasure forever 
the sunset and noon of that romantic region; the 


fishermen of Naples stretch out their bronzed hands, 
dripping with the water of their sacred bay, and 
filled with rarest corals, red, white and rose; or the 
mild-eyed Turk, smiling from out the smoke that 
fills his musk-perfumed bazaar, bargains dreamily 
with you for embroidered slippers, flasks of attar, 
and muslins whose web is only woven moonlight. 


“ Very well,” says the crusty reader,—alas! that 
we must take some crusty readers for granted— 
“Very well! Yousurely don’t intend to advise our 
people to devote any of their time to making such 
gew-gaws as you have been describing. To buy them 
or to covet them, is little less than folly, and beside, 
if it were not, we have as much as we can do with 
electing Presidents, making steam-engines, and 
laying our telegraph wires across the bed of the 
Atlantic ocean, without busy ing ourselves with such 
small matters as ear-rings and boxes. Moreover, 
so far as we see, this subject has noconnection with 
that of the Fine Arts. We should like to hear 
something profound about ‘the schools.’” 


The crusty gentleman must have patience with 
us, for it is our purpose to advise those of our read- 
ers whom it may concern, to look about them, and 
try if they cannot find some unemployed resources 
lying within reach which might be improved and 
made of profit. That some such occupations are 
needed, both by men and women, there can be no 
doubt whatever. We ourselves have known girls, 
whose situation in life forbade their going out to 
service, and who rebelled against the idea of becom- 
ing sewing drudges, yet who felt the necessity of 
an occupation by which they could earn their own 
support. We have known boys who steadily re- 
fused to go into stores or serve behind counters, and 
yet felt no call to any of the professions—boys with 
enough artistic sense to make them yearn for an 
employment that should feed and not deaden their 
love of beauty, and who finally sunk into the slough 
of clerkdom for want of kindlier pasturage and 
nurture. 

We want employments that shall give room and 
verge enough for the development of individual 
character. Why need we all run in certain beaten 
tracks? Why must a young man be counted respect- 
able only as he follows certain specified professions ? 
Why need he be lawyer, priest, medical man, clerk 
or gentleman farmer, because his father has an in- 
come of ten thousand a year? Why is he counted 
the black sheep of a rich man’s family, who could 
do nothing for his living that his decent friends 
would have him, but insisted on putting on a blouse 
and entering a machine-shop among the lowest 
hands, in order to learn the detail of the business ? 
Why did bis cousin Caroline refuse to bow to him 
in Broadway? The result of all this is that our 
young men have nearly lost their manhood, and for 
the most part have their lives marked out for them, 
instead of making them the result of individual 
character. A man of great genius cannot be so 
restrained, we know, but every man should rebel 
against these tyrannies of society, and declare that 
whether his work be hod-carrying or the writing 
of Iliads, no hand shall restrain him from doing 
what he was born to do, and being happy in his 
work. There is scarce a boy who if he were al- 
lowed to follow his impulses in the choice of an 
occupation but would do something praise-wor- 
thy. The very fact that we have made the number 
of professions in which a gentleman may engage so 
small, has made the remaining occupations in which 
men are employed not respectable. We look into 
the kitchens of Pompeii and wonder to see pans 
and skillets whose shape and ornament make them 
fit for the tables of the gods; we can find no such 
kitchen utensils at Berrian’s or Windles, nor any- 
thing in that line that suggests divinity. But we 
forget that it is no longer possible for a “‘ gentle- 
man” to be a tinman or a brazier. He may learn 
to read inscriptions on Greek vases but be must 
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not soil his hands with potter’s clay. He may sell 
lumber but he must not drive a plane, 

The need of such employments as we have 
alluded to is chiefly felt, perhaps, by women who, in 
many cases, have to live by the work of their own 
hands, and who have few sorts of business open to 
them, while even in these they receive less pay than 
men. It would seem that there must be something 
better for their hands to do than sewing, some- 
thing better for their minds than drilling little child- 
ren with spelling books and ferrules, something 
that shall lift them up rather than forever drag them 
down. We know that sewing is necessary, and 
that it pleases many women who have a gift for it, 
but to many it isa drudgery and an incubus. Then, 
also, there are women who can teach, who were 
born to teach, and they delight in it, but to those 
who teach from the spur of necessity alone, there 
is no greater burden. Nothing outside of ourselves, 
has given us more pain since we came to think on 
such matters than to see the careless way in which 
young people enter into active life. To see fine 
girls and boys who ought to be putting their indi- 
viduality into their work, sitting quietly down to 
sew tape, to turn spindles, to weigh sugar and 
measure silk from day to day, and from year to 
year, until life and beauty, and the nice sense of hap- 
piness, which makes youth a season of such exqui- 
site pleasure, is faded and vanished—is a grief anda 
disappointment, Yet often have we seen in the face 
of some dressmaker or other sewing drudge, or in 
the sad assemblage of portraits in the show-case of 
a daguerreotypist, looks that told us of lives blight- 
ed or darkened by unprofitable because ill-chosen 
labor. Todo what we will is often difficult, some- 
times impossible, but not nearly so often impossible 
as is thought—yet it must be that there are unde- 
veloped resources of the kind we have mentioned 
waiting for some one to turn them to account, and 
which a mind bent to the search could not fail be- 
fore long to discover. 

We know a woman living near the sea, who sup- 
ports herself comfortably by gathering the beauti- 
ful sea-weeds thrown upon the beaches, and ar- 
ranging them neatly in books; we know of another 
who makes a very elegant sort of paper lantern, 
the prettiest thing in the world for carrying about 
the house, and for which the demand must be great 
enough to take up all her time; another collects 
the autumn leaves of our woods and preserves 
them in books or portfolios; another procures 
vaces of graceful shape from the nearest pot- 
ter and decorates them with elegant patterns 
in color, of her own design. There is a man in 
Massachusetts who paints flowers most exquisitely 
on articles of furniture, and we know another in 
this State who has earned no slight reputation in 
in making models of every sort of fruit and vegeta- 
ble, his model giving the exact weight, size, color 


and appearance of the object, so that his cabinet, the , 


result of only a few seasons’ labor, is become a most 
valuable collection ; yet he is aman of property, and 
began this work merely as an amusement. 

These are only a few examples, but we doubt not 
that many more might be supplied of equal value, 
They may seem trifling instances, but the subject 
is not confined tosuch narrowlimits. Every handi- 
craft, every trade can be made a Fine Art—ought 
to be made so, and until it is, to labor in it will be 
a curse and no blessing. I know of a tea-merchant 
who thought so well of his business that he had one of 
our best sculptors make him a statue of a Chinese 
boy to ornament his shop, and when you went there 
to buy tea, you felt that you were going upon no 
mean errand, and to a garden rather than a market. 
You heard there all that you would know of tea 
and China, the details of the business became song 
and picture, and the very muse of trade seemed to 
stand behind the counter. 

Every occupation ought to spring from an indi- 
vidual character and represent it. Instead of tak- 
ing what is given us, we should hate advice and as- 
sistance, and work only in that field to which we are 
drawn. And only when we resolve to do so, shall 
we find that there is a field for every man to work 
in where he of right belongs, and where alone he 
can be happy in working. These occupations of 
which we have been speaking, are the lesser of the 
Fine Arts it is true, but nothing can come of their 
culture but grace and goodness and peaceful hours. 
As such we commend them to our readers. 

CLARENCE Cook, 
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“We have also had exhibited various works by 
American artists, mostly liable to criticisms analagous 
to those by Clarence Cook in the New York IJndepen- 
dent, upon the pictures exhibiting in the New-York 
Academy. In reading those criticisms we have been 
much struck with their truth, no less than with 
their courage. This writer says of the artists and 
their works exactly what we have always wished to 
have seen said, but never expected to see. It has 
long seemed to us that artists needed to be brought 
back to first principles, and to be compelled to inquire 
into the original object of a picture. Why is a pic- 
ture to be painted # Answer—-To give pleasure. What 
is it in a picture which gives pleasure? Usual answer— 
A faithful imitation of nature If that is so, says 
Clarence Cook, then a faithful portrait of a lamp-post 
ought to be equally valuable with a faithful portrait 
of a human face. The object of painting ia, therefore, 
by no means a faithful portraiture of any kind of 
beauty, but a faithful portraiture of some select re- 
ality.” 


We quote the above from the Boston correspon- 
dent of the Christian Inquirer, not for the sake of 
discussing the principles of art propounded, bat 
for a more personal object. Mr. Cook, for some 
time past, has been giving his honest, unbought 
opinions on works of ari, through the columns of 
The Independent. Whether agreeing or not with 
them, many people—as the above shows—have 
been interested to hear the unbiased views of a 
young man, beginning with much promise the 
study of beauty and art. In the course of his ar- 
ticles, he incidentally takes occasion to criticise 
the Puritans and their influence on the taste of the 
country. Of course, there was no objection toa 
fair answer to his remarks, Very many probably 
disagree with them. But at once, there arose from 
certain quarters, a personal snarl at him. He was 
dragged out by name in the columns of one reli- 
gious journal—whose enlightened editors, however, 
we are assured had no share in the attack; there 
were imputations on his patriotism, reverence and 
what not; he was compared to a notorious vile 
bird, and on the whole, received a full share of 
accustom.ry controversial epithets. Now, we = °| 
not know what Mr. Ovok’s feelings were at this 
clamor; but we know he is a young man, strug: 
gling manfully with not over easy circunsiances, | 
and we suppose, as one of an artistic temperament, | 
with a full share of sensitiveness. What we want) 
to say is, that in such circumstances, attacks ioc | 
these are harsh and ungenerous. Somehow, theo- 
logical men and women of the most umdeniable 














sweetness of temper, when they get hold of a pen, 
never seem to remember that words are blows, 
They hurt—aye, more! one can get over bruises, 
but these sting! We cannot get rid of them, they 
rankle, They are blows, too, from the strong on 
the weak ; from those who have made a reputation 
to those who are struggling to gain one. 

There ought to be in a country like this, for a 
young man starting, who is working with honest 
and faithful purpose for a good end, a wide latitude 
given of charitable construction. He may differ 
on incidental points, or even on main questions ; 
he may utter in his truthful purpose, words which 
offend old views, and sound strange and dissonant; 
he may be going an eccentric course, still if his 
main drift seems towards what is high, and noble, 
and Christian, his errors should be kindly dealt 
with. They may be shown or rebuked, if you wish, 
but it should be with a genial, frank spirit. And 
it is safest so to treat our young men. Ah! ye who 
are settled and at ease, and comfortably steering 
towards your harbor, you know not how dark and 
uncertain and misty it looks to the young voyager, 
and how easy it istoturn him on to rocks and 
quicksands. 

There is a time in almost every young man’s in- 
tellectual life, when harsh and ungenerous words 
from those who ought to represent the religion of 
the world, may drive him into the bitterness of in- 
fidelity or opposition. Then, when he is honestly 
struggling for truth, when the heart is sensitive, 
when he has few friends to back him, to have cut- 
ting words and stinging epithets thrown at him 
from some one high in position or influence, and his 
efforts misrepresented and misappreciated, is some- 
thing which may embitter his heart and turn the 
current of his whole life. 

In a little while he may be able to shake off or 
despise such attacks, or in the high consciousness 
of the love of truth, preserve the even balance of 
his mind, but then they are dangerous. For truth’s 
sake, give the free, honest, young thinker free play! 
Construe his words kindly! Let him see that re- 
ligion does not mean bigotry, nor conscientiousness 
harshness; that there is a charity which indeed 
‘“‘ hopeth all things and is kind,” andin a little while 
with him, as with all others, Truth will recover ,its 
own. If you do not, you make a generous mind 
sour, embittered, perhaps unbelieving and skep- 
tical. C. L. B 
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LETTER FROM WALES. 


Sr. Gronce, Moelfre Abergele, 
May 8th, 1855. t 

Tas letter was prompted by a lecture on Stavgry, 
delivered at Independence Chapel, Moelfre, near Aber- 
gele, Denbighshire, Wales, on the 27th of April, by 
the Rev. David Price, Denbigh, to which the writer 
liatened with the liveliest interest. The reverend lee- 
turer handled his subject most masterly, and riveted the 
attention of his numerous audience for upwards of two 
hours. It may appear strange to many of the readers 
of The Independent that such a subject should take 
in Wales. (The same lecture was delivered with equal 
success at several other places besides in different 
parts of the Principality.) In order to account for 
this, it should be stated that the Welch people have 
alwaye been characterized by an enthusiastic love of 
freedom ; liberty for themselves and sympathy with all 
whose liberty has been taken fromthem. Jn addition 
to this, they have been for the last century distin- 
guished as a people by the influence simple Bible 
Christianity has exerted over them. They are tythed 
and taxed like the rest of British subjects for the sup- 
port of the ‘‘ Established Church,” but they are no 
“church goers;” nine-tenths of them at least are sin- 
cere radical dissenters ; they hate ceremony and formal- 
ism in matters of religion, and the idea that spiritual 
Christianity should require State support and protec- 
tion is to them an abomination. Now their convie- 
tions and feelings being such, it is no wonder that 
thousands of them should have emigrated at different 
times to the United States, and leave their native land 
which they cannot consider, much as they love it, but 
a “house of bondage,” wherein they cannot freely 
serve the God of their fathers according to their con- 
vietions. Throughout the whole of the Principality 
there are many families who have friends in America; 
they write to them, hear from them, and thereby a 
feeling for emigrating after them to the “ far west,” to 
the land of religious fregdom, is naturally kindled in 
their breasts. Here this feeling becomes year after 
year more intense, moregeneral. It is not at all im- 
probable that the growing evils arising from the intol- 
erance and tyranny of the dominant Church, (?) assisted 
by the few aristocratic persons of “blood” who own 
our land, will be carried to such an extent as ultimately 
to effect a complete exodus of the Welch people in ceareh 
of religious (and perhaps more civi/) freedom. Be that 
as it may, there is no doubt Wales, according to its size, 
will contribute a fair portion, year after year, to make 
up the surprising number of immigrants that continu- 
ally reach the shores of America. Religious people 
and philanthropists are fully aware of this tendeney 
among their countrymen here. Hence their intense 
interest in all American proceedings. They are well 
aware of the fact that slavery exists in a monstrous form 
in America; they feel that it must exert a woefully 
deadening influence on the mind and heart of such as are 
in any way connected with it, and no exertion, no sacri- 
fice or their part, do they consider tco great to make 
in order to remove such a tremendous evil from a ¢om- 
munity—a goverament in most other respecte so divine 
ly commendable Uncle Tom’s Cabin has been trans 
lated into Welch by four different individuals, and 
each translation has been published and widely cireu- 
lated. American slavery has been lately looked inte 
and studied deeply by us as a people, co that we conf- 
dently hope every Welechman who will hereafter make 
the United States his adopted country will carry with 
him that burning feeling of opposition to elavery 
which pervades the hearts of his countrymen on this 
side of the Atlantic, and that he will, like a man, epeak 
and act resolutely according to those convictions and 
feelings when he reaches the other side 

Exuis Taomas Davies, 
Independent Min'ster. 
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CHILDREN’S AID SOUIETY 


TO FARMERS AND MECHANICS IN THE COUNTRY, 





Terk are now scores of poor boys constantly in our 
office, able-bodied and willing to work, many of whom 
have po friend, or home, or shelter, We cannot find 
pluces for them! though it is a season of the year 
when farmers most want help. 

Who will do the best charity to poor children in the 
cit) ; that is, provide tem homes and oceupation in 


, the eéuntry # 


it may us well be understood that the children 
whom ive ail, in almost all cases, are of foreign birth. 
Frown applicants from adistance we require a pledge 
of the paymeut of the children’s traveling expenses, if 
they prove satisfactory. Address, 
C, L Brace, Secretary, 
No. 11 Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New-York. 
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FROM OUR ENULISH CORRESPONDENT. 
BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY. 


Tue meeting was very large, and pervaded by a fine 
fraternal spirit. The indefatigable Earl of Shaftesbury 
presided. He gave thanks to Almighty God, and con- 
gratulated the meeting on account of a larger circula- 
tion of the Scriptures effected within the year than 
in any other year since the foundation of the Society 
—the income a'so being larger than in any former year, 
the jubilee excepted ; and thia, too, in the midst of war 
and tumult, of difficulty and danger, of perplexity and 
distraction of every kind. > 

The Report traversed an immense field, and present- 
ed a great array of facts, amongst others these: Issues 
of the year at Paris, 109,235, an increase of 18,7838 
over last year. In Germany, 77,855 copies distributed. 
Issues from Brussels, 27,000; Amsterdam, 20,000; 
Breslau, 32,000; Switzerland and North Italy, 20,639, 
sales by the agent doubled ; Sardinia, 5,000. At Stock- 
holm an increase of 19,429 over issues of preceding 
year. From Spain and Southern Italy very little en- 
couragement; Malta, issues by the agent, 12,467. Con- 
stantinople has become an important sphere of Bible- 
labor; Mr. Barker, the agent active there, both with 
respect to the army, the Danubian Provinces, and Tur- 
key. From Russia the agent had been dismissed. _Is- 
sues at St. Petersburgh amounted to 6,818 copies. 
Grand-Duchess Helen had accepted 500 copies Sclavo- 
nian New Testaments for distribution among sick and 
wounded Russian soldiers. In India over 120,000 
copies had been issued. In China the work impeded ; 
openings and agents needed ; £1,000 voted for addition- 
al colportage. In Africa, 5,000 copies issued at Sierra 
Leone. Cape Town sent £550, and had distributed 
4,949 copies in the year. Australia had been visited 
by a deputation—£1,240 had been received. New-Zea- 
land sent £160. About 140,000 copies had been issued 
with reference to special needs of the army; to the 
Naval and Military Bible Society, 538,000 copies; to 
the Constantinople depot, 84,000; to the Paris depot, 
34,000. 

“The receipts of the year ending March 31, 1855, 
were larger than those of any precediog year, with 
the exception of the jubilee year. The amount appli- 
cable to the general purposes of the Society was 
£64,878 7s. 3d., being £5,221 18s. 7d. more thanin the 
preceding year. The amount received for Bibles and 
Testaments was £59,600 23. 3d., making the total re- 
eeipts from the ordivary sources of income £124 478 
9a. 6d. To the above must be added the sum of £3 694 
4s. 11d, further contmbutions to the Jubilee Fund, and 
also £7,860 ls. 3d. to the Chinese New Testament 
Fund; making a grand total of £186,082 15s. 8d. The 
issues of the Society for the year were as foilows: 
From the depot at home, 1,018,882; from depots 
abroad, 431,994; total, 1,450,876 copies, being an in- 
crease of 53,348 over those of last year. The total 
issues of the Society now amounted to 29,889,507 
copies. The expenditure of the year has amounted to 
£149,040 188. 9d., being an increase on the net pay- 
ments of £29,782 18s. 8d. The Society was under en- 
gagements to the extest of £96,627 19s. 8d. The num- 
ber of new auxiliaries reported during the past year 
was 198, making the total number of affiliated socie- 


ties 3,818. From 35 to 40,000 copies of the Scriptures 
had been forwarded to Ireland.” 


The Lord Bishop of Meath, Ireland, proposed the 
first resolution. He spoke with earnestness and sim- 
plicity. He declared that he would forward, in every 
way afforded to him by Providence, this great and im- 
portant cause, feeling it a privilege to spend and be 
epent in the cause of the Bible, for the cause of the 
Bible is the cause of the God of the Bible. The Bishop 
spoke with force and animation in justification of their 
reverence for the Bible, the whole Bible as the Word 
of God, in which he spoke to man. Of Ireland, and the 
Irish Bible Society, he said: 


“You will remember, when the Irish Bible Society 
started ; notwithstanding the exertions of at least one 
other society in that country in the circulation of the 
Scriptures, there were not in that large island twelve 
places besides the metropolis in which a Bible could be 
purchased; and now, by the blessing of God, there are 
511 auziliaries through the country, each with its depot, 
40 that the Irish peasant cannot be more than a mile or 
two from a place where he may, if he will, procure a 
copy of the Word of Gud. (Applause) We have cir 
culated Bibles most extensively ; we have, a8 you have 
too, overcome prejudice, for we had prejudice to over- 
come—prejudice connected with the circulation of the 
English Bible—for there are those who thought it 
might be dangerous to circulate the Bible without 
what was called the safeguard of the Prayer-Book— 
and prejudices, too, connected with the circulation of 
the Bible in the Irish tongue, for there were those who 
in the nineteenth century, as well as in the sixteenth, 
thought that it was a dangerous thing to circulate Irish 
Scrip.ures in Ireland, and to give the Irish peasant the 
opportunity of reading in his own tongue the wondrous 
works of God. We have overcome these prejudices, 
There are very few now found to avow them.” 


The Bishop concluded with an earneat and affection- 
ate appeal, and with a prayer that the influence of at- 


tendance at the meeting might be spiritual and per- 
manent. 


Viscount Elsington followed, and particularly noted 
the signs of the times, which called for greater exer- 
tion, alluding especially to the dogiatism of skeptics 
on the one hand, and that of the Pope, proclaiming a 
new dogma, on the other. The injunction, Search the 
Scriptures, was never more important or imperative; 
ot respect to investigation, the noble Lord ar- 
gued: 


a If God is truth and His Word truth, we need not 
lear that the exercise, i the proper spirit, of the facul- 
ties with which God has endowed us, or any investiya- 
tion of His wonderful works, will do otherwise than 
confirm our reasonable faith, and strengthen our ad- 
tmiration and love of the great Creator and Ruler of 
the uuiverse. You have seen how wonderfully recent 
investigations, conducted with no such view, have cor- 
roborated, as every Christian really strong in faith 
must have anticipated that such résearches would do 

the revelations of God’s Word. Who, afew yearsa z0, 
riding over the sandy mounds found in the valley ef 
the Euphrates, could haye suspected that under those 
mounds was lying dormant the most striking corrobo- 
ralive evidences of the truth of words penned thou- 
sands of yearsago? (Hear, hear ) And 80 1n the won- 
derful structure of the earth, the wonderful move- 
ments of the starry bodies, the duly instructed and 
thoughtful mind wili discover, not food for eke ticism 

but fresh subjects of admiration, and fresh ocailanee 
tions of the truth of the revealed Word of God fresh 
reasons for seeking that Divine sid which is sromised 
for the regulation of our lives,” 


McLeod Wylie, Feq.. the See 
Bible Society, made some ver 
highly adapted to bring the wants of India vividly be. 
fore the Societ,, at the same time showing the hia 
drances yet existing, from the ignorance and indiffer- 
ence, if not latent hostility, of official persons, 


_ “For the most part,” he said, “w J 
inculeating the Shicigturee in India, prs ane aa | 
agency of missions; and, as missions are limited to 
comparatively very few places, the result is that there 
me a very large part of the country to which the 
Sys of God has never yet penetrated, and in which 
arkness covers the earth, and gross darkness the peo- 
hear.) I have felt this very keenly, as 

Bible Society. When 

ys have been taken, 


circulating the Seri 
I have felt, over and ~ ne 


retary of the Calcutta 
y interesting statements, 


& the last twenty y 

lated altogether one 

I believe that from t 
two or three generat 
there have been circ 
amon 

abo 

the 


, printed, and, if I may so ex- 
things have been ready with the ex- 
“gents to distribute the Word of God.” 


PRs — mentioned some extremely interesting 
Hindoo ties aes kind, referring first toa young 
Dhulep Singh then by his side—to the Maharayah 

ep Singh — son of the celebrated Sikh ruler, 
and to @ very wealthy native who was a Bible eciieg 
who died suddenly without professing Christiani ’ 
though he had ceased to follow the Hindoo sae tag 


“A few days after his death I visited his son, who 





dence of the Government; a few days afterwards, Lt 
was astonished to hear that he had died the night he- 
fore, and that just before his death he was baptised. 
I found that the facts of the case were these: Being 
taken ill a few days after I saw bim, he was in the ut- 
most alarm. His father had just been taken away 
from the headship of the house ; and he himself who 
had succeeded was in a dying condition. He felt that 
he had resisted his convictions, and was much dis- 
tressed in consequence. He requested that a mission- 
ary might be sent for, but none came in time. He grew 
more and more anxious as his illness increased, and at 
last, just before he died, so intense was his desire of 
baptism, that one of his younger brothers could resist 
no longer, and having procured a Prayer- Book, read to 
him the baptismal service, and baptised him. I may 
add that when I left Calcutta the family of the deceased 
was in a most interestiog etate of mind, and all the 
members declared that their baptism was a mere ques- 
tion of time. I cannot forbear alluding to one other 
circumstance. Ata meeting of our Calcutta auxili- 
ary, with our dear old Bishop the chair—and I must 
remark, that he is certainly unaltered in his attach- 
ment to this Society, (cheers,) as | know from constant 
and personal intercourse with him—one of the speech- 
es was delivered by a very interesting and able young 
native, whd was educated by our dear friend, Dr. Duff. 
I never heard a more affecting and eloquent speech in 
my life; but the best of all, and that which most 
moved the whole assembly, was the touching simplici- 
ty and the earnestness of manner with which he de- 
clared that his greatest motive for supporting the So- 
ciety was his personal experience of the blessedness of 
the Bible, it having been made the means of his con- 
version.” 


The Lord Bishop of Melbourne, after eight years’ 
absence, once more addressed an assembly in Exeter 
Hall, and responded especially to the sentiments 
of the Rev. John Angell James, (the distinguished 
Congregational minister at Birmingham,) express- 
ed at the Jubilee meeting, whose speech the Bishop 
“had read with the greatest delight in Australia.” 
Said the Bishop: 


“If the Soeiety has done much in England, I can 
testify that it has done much in the colonies, at least in 
that particular colony with which I am myself con- 
nected. That colony contains a population consisting 
of many Scotch Presbyterians, English Baptiste, and 
English Wesleyans; and I need not say to you that, 
born as some of us have been in different countries, and 
brought up under different systems of worship, ia dif- 
ferent branches of the Church of Christ, there was 
much to separate us from one another. Yet, my friends, 
I thank God that I can number among my friends 
clergymen and laymen of the Established Church of 
Scotland and of the Free Church, and also ministers 
and laymen of the Wesleyan Independent, and Baptist 
denominations—(applause)—and lode this to the Brit- 
ish and Foreiga Bible Society. (Hear, hear) I have 
the honor of being president of our Colonial Associa- 
tion. I make a point, whenever I am in Melbourne, 
of attending the meetings of the Committee. At these 
meetings I see many lay and clerical brethren of these 
different denominations. They converse with one an- 
other, and consult together upon the best mode of cir- 
culating the Scriptures; they pray together, and they 
learn to feel that their differences upon subordinate 
points of doctrine and of church-government may con- 
sist with a common love of the Savior, and a common 
zeal for the propagation of the truth as it is in Jesus. 
(Hear, hear.) Speaking, then, simply as a Christian 
man, [ recommend the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety to your support on this ground; for I feel it has 
conferred a benefit upon myself.” 


The Bishop enlarged on this topic, and repeated 
the wish that there was more of Christian brotherhood 
in England. 

{‘ Behold how good and pleasant a thing it is ete.!” 
But the warm fraternal effusion of this excellent 
Bishop must, unhappily, be taken as exceptional. ] 
The Hon. and Rey. Mr. Pelham (near relative of 
Duke of Neweastle) spoke toa resolution expressive 
of devout thankfulness, and of the hope that the ca- 
lamitous events of the times may pass away, and be 
overruled. The tone of the speech, which was earn- 
est and spiritual, plain and unambitious in style, may 
be heard in the closing remarks of the speaker : 


“As I look upon this vast assembly met together, 
professedly attached to the Word of God, and, | trust, 
in a large proportion, really and personally feeling its 
power and efficacy, I cannot but think how mighty 
and how convincing would be the testimony, if we 
were able to collect it, which might be afforded by the 
individual experience of all those within these walls, 
who have truly tasted that the Lord is gracious. Itis 
well to have the accumulated testimony from without ; 
but oh! let us remember that there is an eye of One 
in the midst of us that seeth what we cannot see; that 
there is an ear of One in the midst of us that can hear 
what we cannot hear—living witnesses, the fruit of 
His own work, with His own Word in their hearts and 
souls. And if around such individual witnesses were 
gathered all that they have seen in their homes, all 
that they have seen in their spheres of influence, all 
that they have eeen in their humble efforts in this 
eause, how great an additional testimony would be 
given to us of all that God has been doing by His own 
blessed Word.” 


The Rev. Norman McLeod, of Glasgow, —Established 
Church of Scotland,—spoke with eloquence, particu- 
larly with reference to the prospects opened in the 
East, and tothe future of the world. Mr. McLeod gave 
an anecdote respecting the Bible in the Highlands of 
Scotland, which presents a very characteristic pic- 
ture: 

“1 cannot tell my gratitude in being here; for I re- 
member well, as vividly as if it were yesterday, the 
time when I first heard of this Society. You know we 
have been far behind-hand in some parts of Scotland— 
I speak especially of the Highlands—in the enjoyment 
of this great privilege, the Bible for the people. I re- 
member, both in my father’s parish and in my grand- 
father’s parish—for [ have a little bit of apostolical 
succession in me (laughter)—I remember how very rare 
the Bible was. There was a large Bible, but there was 
no such thing as a small Bible for the Highlanders to 
read, I recollect aclergyman, many years ayo, saying 
that he had been traveling through the wild districts 
of the Highiands, and he saw a cart with two or three 
horses attached to it, and he thought he had come upon 
a body of smugglers. He made inquiry, however ; 
‘and judge of my surprise,’ he said, * and my thank- 
fulness, when I found it was the first cargo of Bibles 
from the British and Foreiga Bible Society.’ ” 

The Rev. John Furrar, President of the Wesleyan 
Conference, spoke of the Bible Society as giving per- 
manence to Christian missions, mentioning an engage- 
ment of the Committee to carry through the press an 
edition of the Scriptures in the Frjee language. As 
far as translations are concerned he accounted that the 
Society had done two-thirds of its work — assuming 
there are not more than 300 languages in the world 
(Mr. Farrar pronounced very decided!y against any new 
English translation of the Bible, and laid himself open 
to the inference that he accepted the authorized ver- 
sion as having accomplished all that translation could 
do, in giving the very Word of God—a position not to 
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be maintained for a moment.) Mr. Farrar said : 


“The Society has never ventured, and I am very 
glad it never has, to publish an edition of the Serip- 
tures with 20,000 emendations. (Hear, hear.) 1 hope 
the day will never come when the Bible Society will 
comunt itself to such a course as that. I remember 
that South is reported to have said, when be was told 
that a gentleman sent his son to echool with the in- 
junction that he should not read the authorized ver- 
sion of the Scriptures for fear of apoiling his taste, 
that he was quite as much of a blockbead as he was 
an Atheist. (Hear, hear.) An eminent expositor of the 
Scriptures, belonging to the community to which I 
have the honor to belong, had an impression that there 
was a kind of inspiration over the minds of the trans- 
Jators of the Scriptures. At any rate, be thought they 
were raised up by the providence of God to a know- 
ledge of the English Javguage in anticipation, in ad- 
vance of the times in which they lived. If I may be 
excused for diff-ring from such an opioton, I think 
that is not the reason why we bave io our authorized 
version so beautiful a translation. The beauty of it 
consists in ite being a literal translation. We have, 
as far as a translation can give us, the *psissima uv rba 
of the Holy Ghost himself; and the beauty of our 
translation, I believe, arises from that circumstance 
merely.” 

Rev. J. ©. Harrison spoke to the characteristics of 
some of the great movements which had affected the 
condition of nations, and in reference to the Refurma- 
tion, adopted the opinion so strikingly enforced by the 
late Rev. Cbristopher Anderson, in his Annals of the 
Eoglieh Bible—a wondrous history, which ought not to 
have been, as it was, “abridged” for the American 
lovers of the English Bible. 


“We have had,” said Mr. Harrison, “ reformations 
in different couvtries; and it has been an unspeakable 
blessing to our country, that our reformation, instead 
of haviog been produced by any one waster-mind, 
whose views became the adopted creed, and his name 
the adopted designation of the reform, was founded 
on the Word of God. After the labors of Wychff— 
and they did not fail in their eff-ct years alter his 
death —Tyndal, and afterwards Uoverdale, issued 
from the press, the one the New Testament, and the 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


other the whole Bible; and the prople most gladly 
weleomed those Scriptures, studied them deeply, aud 
were ready to unite with their soverign in throwing off 
the authority of the See of Rome; so that whatever 
the outw and apparent causes of reformation in 
England, we cannet doubt that the Bible was the in- 
ward and real cause. And hence, in Britich Protest- 
antism there has‘always been a marked deference to the 
Word of God.” 

Mr. Harrison also gave a very striking personal nar- 
rative, in confirmation of his opinion, that a great deal 
of the Socialism and of the Atheism which prevailed, 
arose from utter ignorance of the Word of God. 

The speech of Rev. W. Gill, of Raratonga, demands 
to be given entire, but that may not be. He detailed 
the history of the Raratongan Bible, the second edition 
of which is eompleted, and of Christian efforts in rela- 
tion to the Hervey Group, of which Raratonga is the 
chief island. Ia 1823 the inhabitants were most de- 
graded savages. In that year a native teacher was 
landed ; that teacher was born a heathen and educated 
an idolater. 

“Notwithstanding the fact of the great danger 
which any one ran of being brutally murdered by the 
cannibals of Raratonga, this young man was resolved 
to attempt the work of evangelizing its degraded in- 
habitants. He was accordingly taken out, with o 
number of others, to the island; but so fearful was the 
character of its barbarous people, that every one of 
the ehip’s company feared to land. The young man 
referred to, however, said, ‘Live or die, put me on 
shore.’ (Hear, hear.) He just gathered a few clothes 
together, and in his handkerchief bound up a few ex- 
tracts from the pages of Scripture; portions of the Gos- 
pel of St. Mark, St. Peter, and other parts of the New 
Testament, and descended the side of the little boat 
that was to put him as near to the shore as it was 
thought prudent to go. He then leaped into the surf 
and landed amid seven or eight thousand savager, and 
was the first man to tell of the true God and the only 
Savior. At that time the people had no idea what- 
ever of letters, characters, or signs, to signify the 
sounds of their spoken Janguage, and the devoted man 
had no means of instructing them in the art of writing. 
He was, however, so exceedingly anxious to commu- 
nicate the knowledge .of letters, that he devised the 
plan of strewing sand upon a board and writing there 
on with a twig the words Jehovah, Jesus Christ, and 
the like.” 

This, and not the visit of navigators and of scientific 
men, was the origin of a written language, of civiliza- 
tion, and of Christianity. The first edition of the 
Scriptures was taken out in 1852; “and,” said Mr. 
Gill, “I shall never forget the landing of the first en- 
tire edition of the Holy Soriptures on those islands. 
There are six islands in that group; and as the boxes 
of the Bibles were landed, the people were most en- 
thusiastic in their desires to have them opened. Box 
after box was taken into each of the chapels in the 
settlement, and opened there, amidst the praises and 
the prayers of the people; and it was my honor last 
year to bring home to your Committee, my lord, £250, 
the amount of money received in nine months from 
these islanders; and they are now, I bel'eve, sending 
home in our missionary ship, which we expect next 
month, some two or three hundred pounds more, to 
encourage this Society to go on with its work.” 

With reference to Tahiti and its group, Mr. Gill’ said 
it was his honor to take out the first copy of the entire 
Scriptures seventeen years since. The second edition 
was received with great joy in 1847, the wiles of Po- 
pery and the tyranny of the French “ protectorate” 
notwithstanding; and a recent application has been 
received from them for a third edition, with the request 
that the marginal references might be given, that, 
having no missionaries, they might compare Scripture 
with Scripture. Mr. Gill also gave information re- 
specting other groups of islands, of the Samoan group, 
to which native teachers went twenty years since. 
The Samoans have now the entire Bible. Of the New- 
Hebrides, “on the very island where Williams and 
Harris shed their blood in attempts to land native 
teachers; there our native converts from Raratonga 
and Samoa went, about six or seven years ago; and, 
so great has been the power of the Spirit, through the 
simple and faithful preaching of the doctrines con- 
tained in that Book printed by this Society, that now 
you find there the Sabbath observed and schools in- 
atituted ; and the man that murdered Williams is being 
taught to read the Word of God by a native from Rara- 
tonga, whose father wes among the first men to receive 
that man that landed there thirty yearsago. My Lord, 
I have near my side a son of that native that landed 
at Raratonga; and he, with the whole of his genera- 
tion from about eight years of age, have to be told 
what heathenism and idolatry are, as much as you 
have in this country. He had to come to this country 
to see an idol in the missionary museum.” 

The meeting terminated with a brief and serious ad- 
dress from the Chairman. 
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NEW SCHOOL GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


pr. Louis, May 25, 1855. 

To raz Eprrors or Tue INDEPENDBNT : 

One is almost overwhelmed here with the attentions 
of friends, new and old. There is no lack of pleasant 
eights, and friends with carriages and horses eager to 
show you the beauties and the wonders of St. Louis. 
Those who came expecting to see log-cabins, bowie- 
knives, and slavery, are entirely disappointed. The 
suburbs of the city are fast becoming among the most 
beautiful in the United States. Fine country reél- 
dences, magnificent parks and gardens are springing 
up on every road that leads from the city; and nature 
has done so much that art and taste will soon cause 
Yonkers and Dearman, Brookline and Dorchester to 
hide their diminished heads. 

One sees literally nothing of slavery here. The 
servants at the hotels are all white, the laborers in 
the streets are Irish and Germans, and the African 
face is not nearly so frequent as in any of our Eastern 
cities. One might make 4 magnificent volume of 
“ South-Side Views” by telling what is not to be seen 
in St. Louis of the horrors of slavery. There is no 
excitement here on the subject of Kanzas and Ne- 
braska, except what is found in the eolumns of the 
newspapers; and the opinion is quite freely expressed 
that it would be much more to the advantage of St. 
Louis if Kanzas were to be a free State, and Missouri 


also. 
TUE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


On Saturday took an excursion over the Pacific Rail- 
road as far as it is built—some fifty miles—much to 
the satisfaction of the members. 

About forty members of the Assembly supplied on 
Sunday the pulpits of the various evangelical churches 
in the city and vicinity. 

Very little was done on Monday. Dr. M’Lane, of 
Williamsburg, reported bis attendance as delegate of 
the Assembly at the last General Association of Mas- 
sachusetts; mentioning the fraternal feeling he had 
expressed to the ministry and churches of Maseachu- 
setts; his denial of the report that the New School 
Presbyterian Church was becoming sectarian or de- 
pominational in its character, and also his statement 
of the severe trials to which the Presbyterian Church 
(N. S.) is exposed, placed, as it is, between an intense 
ecclesiasticisem on one side and a loose independency 
on the other. 

Other delegates gave accounts of their various mis- 
sions. 

Tuesday morning was devoted to the hearing of del- 
egates from bodies in correspondence with the Assem- 
bly. Among these I should not forget to notice the 
address of Rev. Samuel Harris, of Pittsfield, delegate 
from the General Association of Massachusette, 

Mr. H. alluded to the state of religion in Maesachu- 
setts; to the interest felt in Harvard College, and the 
anticipations of good from the recent appointment of 
Rev. F. D. Huntington to the chair of Moral Philoso- 
phy. He spoke of the decided opinions of the Christ- 
ians of Massachusetts on the subject of slavery, and 
at the same time of their charity for the good people of 
the South, believing that everywhere and always 
they restrain the evils of slavery, and are much bet- 
ter, or much Jess evil than the system they maintain. 
He urged that Congregationalists and Presbyterians, 
in developing their respective denominations, should 
codperate. He said, “I pledge the churches of Mas- 
sachusetts that they will never do any thing unfriendly 
to you. The land is able to bear us both, if we are 
able to bear one another.” 

A letter was read from Rev. R. 8. Storrs, Jr., D. D., 





delegate from the General Association of New York, | 
apologizing for his unavoidable absence, presenting | 


last meeting referring to the the action of the Assem- 
bly on the subject of slavery, and declaring that the 
General Association of New-York continued its cor- 


having churches in slaveholding Stater, mainly for 
the purpose of bearing testimony against the course 
pureued by them. Upon the reading of this resolu- 
tion, the feeling was almost or quite unanimous in the 
Assembly that it involved an impertinence of which 
one dignified body ought not to be guilty towards 
another, and some regret was manifested that the del- 
egate had not expressed in his letter—as it was not 
doubted that he would have done had he been pre- 
sent in prrson—a want of sympathy with the uncour- 
teous language of the resolution. The matter was 
referred to a Committee who, I understand, will report 
a reply to the effect that a correspondence continued 
mainly for the purpose of bearing testimony against 
the assumed delinquencies of the Assembly is not 
likely to be productive of good to either body. 
CHURCH EXTENSION, 

The great debate in the Assembly thus far has been 
upon the appointment of a permanent Committee of 
Church Extension. The discussion occupied nearly a 
day and a half, and was carried on with great earnest- 
ness on both sides. A plan was presented, providing 
for the election of a Committee of fifteen, five to be 
chosen each year, to be located in Philadelphia, and 
charged with the work of planting Presbyterian 
churches “ in advance of all others,” and exploring all 
regions and places, by means of agents, for the pur- 
poze of planting churches. The plan, as presented, 
expressly disclaimed any intention thus to establish an 
Ecclesiastical Board, or to interfere with the proper 
functions of the American Home Miesionary Society, 
but, as heretofore, commended that Society to the con- 
fidence and coiperation of the churches. 

In the advocacy of this plan, much ingenuity was 
expended in attempting to make a distinction between 
a Committee and a Board, it being insisted upon that 
while it was perfectly proper and of great import- 
ance to establish an Ecclesiastical Committee, the idea 
of creating an Ecclesiastical Board was regarded with 
unlimited abhorrence. A considerable portion of the 
Assembly were so obtuse that they could not distin- 
guish the “north and north-west side” of that hair, 
while others asserted that no distinction in the world 
appeared to them more plain. 

In favor of adopting this plan, it was urged that 
the Home Missionary Society would not and could not 
do the work which this plan contemplated ; that the 
Home Missionary Society was often an natrument of 
oppression to Presbyterians, favoring Congregational. 
ists at their expense; that the liberal and unsectarian 
spirit of the Preebyterian Church hitherto had been 
abused to the injury of the denomination; that the 
disposition to coéperate with Congregationalists was 


Ths Independent, and thus a separation already exists 
in fact, for which Presbyterians are not responeible, 
but which compels them to anticipate and to provide 
for the time when both denominations shall work en- 
tirely by separate agencies. It was even threatened 
that, unless this plan were adopted, the Presbyteries 
of Iowa would disband, and their churches go either 
to the Old School or to the Congregationaliats. 

By some the design of ultimate separation from the 
Home Missionary Society was heartily admitted, and 
by others it was as earnestly disavowed. Prof. Smith, 
of the Theological Seminary in New-York, took his 
stand upon the disavowal, and gave his vote in favor 
of the plan with the distinct understanding that it was 
not understood to be the beginning of a new policy, 
or as creating a permanent Board for the home mis- 
sionary work, but simply as a temporary expedient to 
meet a temporary and definite want. 

Earnest efforts were made on the other hand to 
dissuade the Assembly from adopting the plan. The 
laymen from the East, with scarcely an exception, were 
opposed to it, and warned the Assembly of the conse- 
quences of adopting it. Hon. E. A. Lambert, the late 
Mayor of Brooklyn, an elder from Dr. Spear's Church, 
C. R. Robert, Esq. of New-York, Treasurer of the 
A. H. M. Society, and others, made very able address 
esin opposition to the plan. A few of the clergy also, 
chiefly from the East, expressed their views very de- 
cidedly against it. But all was without effect. The 
denominational or sectarian spirit was in the ascen- 
dant. The plan was adopted by an overwhelming ma- 
jority; and even the courtesy of the yeas and nays, 
which had been called for, was refused by a vote of 
not less than three-fourths of the Assembly. Time will 
show how the plan will work, and what are to be its 
results, 

While I write, the subject of slavery is under dis- 
cussion, and in my next { willinform you of the ac- 
tion that may be taken upon it. 


fr. Louis, May 26, 1855. 
To tux Eptrors or THR INDEPENDENT : 

Tue subject of slavery came up in the General As- 
sembly on Thursday afternoon, upon the following 
Report made by the Committee on Bills and Overtures, 
through the Chairmen, Rev. Dr. Wileon, of Newark: 
‘The Committee have received memorials from the 
Synod of lowa, of Western Reserve, the Presbyteries 
of Elyria, St. Joseph, Cincinnati, Ithaca, Peoria and 
Knox, Wabash, Athens, Maumee, Hamilton, Indian- 
apolis, Geneva, and the Congregational church of 
Colden, all couched in the most respectful language, 
all complaining that the orders of the Assembly of 
1853 had not been complied with, and all of them 
calling for action on the part of the Assembly. 
“They have also received a memorial from the 
Third Presbytery of Philadelphia, deprecating any 
action on the part of this body, out of a simple regard 
for the peace, unity, and prosperity of the Church. 
“Alter protracted, deliberate, and prayerful consid- 
eration of the whole eubject, the Committee are uvan- 
imous in recommending to the General Assembly the 
following action: 

“1. That the General Assembly address a Pastoral 
Letter to all the churches under their care, reiiffirm- 
ing the action of past Assemblies in regard to the sin- 
fulness of the system of slavery, and expressing their 
deep regret at the intemperateness of word and action 
which has too often characterized the spirit of those 
who have conscientiously aimed at its overthrow, aud 
urging upon them earnest efforts, by all Christian and 
constitutional modes, to remove the evil from our 
midst. 

“3, That a Committee be appointed to report to the 
next Assembly on the constitutional power of the As- 
sembly over the subject of slavery in our churches, 
and that we recommend this evil be removed from 
our Church as soon as it can be done in a Christian 
and constitutional manner.” 

The discussion which followed the introduction of 
these resolutions was long and earnest, but with much 
less of angry feelings than have been manifested in 
some former Aseemblies when the subject has been 
brought up. 

Rev. Messrs. White and Oaldwell, and P. Howell, 
Esq, all of Tennessee, earnestly opposed the adoption 
of them, as being uncbristian in their spirit, as unjust 
aud oppressive to the South, and as calculated to hin- 
der the overthrow of slavery. A few members from 
the North objected that the resolutions did not go far 
enough. Some complained that the censures of the 
resolutions were directed more against the opponents 
of slavery than against slavery itself, while others 
thought that this feature ought entirely to satisfy the 
South. Rev. Mr. Neill, of Detroit, considered this 
one of the beat and most hopeful indications. It was 
the sign of a new policy to be puraued by the Assem- 
bly. Hitherto its action bad been in denunciation of 
slavery; now the Assembly uttered a rebuke of the 
intemperate language and action of those who opposed 
slavery. He compared it to the course of Him who 
stooped down and wrote in the sand when a sinner 
was brought before him, and wept over Jerusalem, but 
uttered his only woe against the Pharisees, It was 
the excellence of these resolutions that they provided 
for a Pastoral Letter that should speak as well to the 
North as to the South. The resolutions, with some 
trifling amendments, were adopted by a large mejority, 
scarcely any besides the members from the South 
voting against them, and a Committee was appointed 
to prepare the Pastoral Letter and submit it to the 
Assembly. 





dying out in the West, partly through the effurts of 


This morning that Committee reported that for 
want of time they had been unable to discharge the 


fraternal salutations, and enclosing, by order of the duty assigned them, and recommended that the As-| York; Installing Prayer, by Rev. Dr. Vail, of P 
body sending him, a copy of a resolution passed at its sembly reconsider its action, with a view to strike out Charge to the Pastor, by Rev. J. P. Galliver, of Nor 


all thet relates to the sending of a Pastoral Letter, 
leaving unaltered the remainder of the resolutions. | 
Considerable diseussion arose, which was cut short by | 


to adjourn to-day. Many of the members had already 
left, and this fact probably facilitated the termination 
of the matter; and, with very few dissenting votes, 
the Pastoral Letter was given up. 

The following persons were appointed as the Com- 
mittee to report next year upon the constitutional 
powers of the Assembly on the subject of slavery: 
Rey. Albert Barnes; Rev. Dr. Boyd, of Winchester, | 
Va.; Rev. Dr. Asa D. Smith, of New-York; Hon.’ 
William Jeesup, of Pennsylvania; and Hon, A. P. 

Hascall, of Genesee county, N. Y. Their ‘report will | 
be looked for with great interest, and many will hope, 
but in vain, that a “ finality” on the subject of slavery 
will then be reached. 

The Committee upon the resolutions received from 
the General Association of New-York reported a reply 
of the character which I mentioned in my last letter. 
Quite a diversity of opinion was exhibited in the As- 
sembly. Some were in favor of expressing the idea 
that the Assembly wished to receive no communica- 
tions at all on the subject of slavery from the Associ- 








ation, while others called attention to the fact that the 
delegates from most of the other Congregational 
bodies had spoken on the subject without any offence 
being taken. Some were in favor of discontinuing 
the correspondence with the Association of New- 
York, while others considered such a measure too 
harsh; and others atill thought the Association would 
of its own accord break off the correspondence, if 
left to iteelf, The general feeling seemed to be that 
exception should be taken, not to the fact that the 
communication related to the subject of slavery, but 
to the discourteous and arrogant language employed 
by the Association, especially its declaring an abhor- 
rence of the course pursued by the Assembly. In the 
progress of this discussion the report of the Committee 
underwent several modifications, and was finally 
adopted, almost or quite unanimously, in the follow- 
ing form: 

“‘ Whereas, The General Association of New-York, at 
their meeting in Madrid, held Auguet 23, 1854, by 
resolution forwarded to this body, have addressed us 
in a discourteous and objectionable manner ; therefore, 

“Resolved, That the Assembly would respectiully 
request that the future communpications of that body 
to this Assembly be couched in courteous language.” 


There was another very considerable manifestation 
of “Young Presbytery” to-day, on the subject of 
Presbyterianism among the heathen. There has been 
for some time @ disposition to complain of the relations 
of the American Board of Foreign Missions with the 
Presbyterian Church; especially on the ground that 
sufficient facilities were not given for the formation of 
Presbyteries among the missionaries, and for the organ- 
ization of Presbyterian churches among the converted 
heathen. These complaints came out to-day in full 
force, and occasioned quite a spirited debate. It was 
charged that, although the Presbyterians of this coun- 
try have contributed about two millions of dollars to 
the treasury of the American Board, yet not a single 
Presbyterian church has been formed by the missiona- 
ries, but the mission churches are of a Congregational 


sectarian spirit that was exhibited in the Assembly; | 
but, although no definite action was taken, nor any | 
indeed proposed at present, yet the weight of infla- | 
ence in the Assembly was decidedly in favor of the | 
complaints that were made against the Board, and on 
the part of most—if, indeed, | should not rather say 
all—of the prominent members there seemed to be an 
anticipation of the time when all the missionary labors 
of the Presbyterian Church, at home and abroad, 
should cease to bear any connection with Congrega- 
tionaliste, and be carried on by ecclesiastical and ex- 
clusively Presbyterian organizations, 

The usual votes of thanks were passed to the citi- 
zens of St. Louis, for their abundant hospitality; to 
railroad companies which had reduced their fare; to 
Mr. Bradford, for the New-York Evangelist, which he 
had issued daily during the sessions of the Assembly, 
with full reports of the proceedings of the previous 
day, and which Mr. B. promised to issue again next 
year during the meeting of the Aseembly at New- 
York; and to the Moderator, Rev. Dr. Wisner, of 
Lockport, N. Y., who had presided over the delibera- 


character; that an attempt by missionaries at Madras | 
to form a Presbytery had been prevented by threats 
from the Board that they should be scattered if they | 
persisted in their design ; that there was a dete: mina- organism, requiring the submission of all its members 
tion on the part of the Board utterly to prevent the | 
formation of Presbyterian organizations on missionary 
ground; and it was declared by several that covpera- | by a human head. 
tion could not ve continued unless the Board would | could never have been suggested by the Word of God; 
consent to recognize the rights of the Presbyterian | it is no off-shoot of anything there laid down. It is 
Church in these matters. A few persons replied, de- | purely Roman in its origin—Rome governing the 
fending the course of the Board, and deprecating the 
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ductory services were conducted by Rey. Mr. Olark, of 
Chicopee ; Sermon, by Rev. Jos. P. Thompson, of Hew. 


almer . 
wich, Conn.; Right-hand of-fellowship, by Rey, yy 


Harding ; Charge to the People, by Rev. G. A. Oviatt 
of Chicopee; Concluding Prayer, Rey. Mr. Parson 


respondence with this and other ecclesiastical bodies the anxiety of the Assembly to finish the matter, and | of Springfield. 


The house is in beautiful order, having been recently 
enlarged and improved, and the prospects of the so- 
ciety are very flattering. The admirable qualifications 
of Mr. Folsom for the pastoral! office, and the general 
appearance of the congregation, give promise 
growth and permanent prosperity. 

iinisintidanedaiigiaenaedhe 


Che Anniversaries, 
AMERIOAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION 


ANNIVERSARY ADDRESSES, 18556. 


We now proceed to finish our report of the pro 
ceedings of the American Congregational Union at its 
late annual meeting, by giving a very condense) 
sketch of ; 

PRESIDENT STURTEVAN?'s ADDRESS. 

President Sturtevant, of Lilinois College, commeneed 
his address by remarking that the theme of discourse 
which would be most naturally suggested to a Weat- 
ern man called to speak on such an occasion, was the 
one which was discussed last year by our excellent 
brother from St. Louis, through many years of tojj 
and conflict his own beloved associate. He should 
not now attempt to prove the right and duty of 
planting the Church polity of our fathers on the praj- 
ries of the West. A struggle of more than twenty 
years, truthfully portrayed in last year’s performance, 
may suffice. To what other denomination of Christ 
ians in our own or avy other country would the pro 
position ever have been made, that it should restrict 
iteelf within a certain line of longitude? that ite sons 
the most energetic men on earth, and passing that ling 
by thousands every year, should be carefully trained 
to abandon the ecclesiastical system of their fathers 
and to enter another provided to their hands? By 
what religious body was ever such a proposition en- 
tertained, and not epurned as an insult! And yet the 
Congregationalists bave acted thus for half a century as 

if bound by asolemn covenant. Iam not denying that 
they acted wisely, but the fact is characteristic, and 
| could have been true of no other people. This 
thought leads to the subject, 








THR ANTI-SEOTARIAN TENDENCIES OF CONGREGATIONAL 


| CHURCH VOLITY, 
| 


He drew his subject from his experience in his own 
field of labor. A young man educated in Now-Eag- 

| land finds nothing else in the West so shocking and 
| disheartening as the intense spirit of sect everywhere 
_ prevailing. He there studies the question of chureh 
polity with an aim at comprehensiveness, to see if he 
| can find a system which may one day relieve the 
coming generations from these destructive rivalries, 

| This is the greatest moral problem of the Weet. If 
| Congregationalism can affurd no aid in the solution of 
| this problem ; if it is really only adding another to 
| the religious denominations which already swarm in 


| the West, and show an indefinite capacity to increase 
| by their own subdivisions, he would have no heart to 


its introduction, but would as soon help to increase 
the supply of mosquitoes on the banks of the Missia- 
sippi. 


The unity of the Church of Christ is not a unity of 


to a system of laws, judicatories, precedents, adminis- 
trations, radiating from a visible center, and controlled 
The idea of such a structure 


world by her bishops when she could no longer by 
her emperors. This unity, which constitutes the trua 
social expression and embodiment of the principles of 
the Gospel, is nothing more than the conception of 
the true disciples of Christ, wherever found, intelli- 
gently receiving the same faith, bound to the same 
Master by the same sanctified affections, giving to each 
other the right hand of a hearty fellowship, and unit- 
ing in their several communities for the « bservance of 
the simple ordinances of Christ and for propagating 
his Gospel everywhere. This is the unity for which 
Jesus prayed, and which will satisfy the deepest long- 
ings of the pious mind. It has nothing to do with 
questions of uniformity in forms and modes, which 
may vary indefinitely, so as they are not inconsistent 
with the laws of Christ. Some stand in prayer, others 
sit or kneel; in some the minister is dressed as other 
citizens, in others they have the flowing robe; in some 
the minister is confined to printed prayers, in others he 
follows the free movement of his own spirit; and all 
without a shock to the sentiment of our oneness in 
Christ, in any well-informed and devout mind. 

To say, then, where the evils of sect begin, isa 








tions of the body with an impartiality and energy that 
won him the respect of all; after which, with the 
customary formalities, the Assembly was dissolved. 
In looking over the dvings of this Assembly, to- 
gether with those of the two previous years, it becomes 
quite evident that “Young Presbytery” is having 
everything in its own way. It failed in only one mea- 
sure this year, and that was an attempt to authorise 
the preparation of a book of Presbyterian Psalmody ; 
and it was hinted, and more than hinted, that this 
failure arose from a little jealousy existing between 
New-York and Philadelphia, and the unwillingness of 
the former to have all the ecclesiastical labors, boards, 
and influences located at the latter place. It is not 
unlikely that another year will see this measure car- 
ried alsv; so that the year following may witness the 
coming forth of the “General Assembly's Book of 
Psalms and Hymns,” bearing the imprint of the 
“ Presbyterian Publication Committee,” and issued 
from the “ Presbyterian House” in Philadelphia, and 
recommended or enjoined to be used by all good 
Presbyterians, under penalty of ecclesiastical incon- 
veniences and dishonors. 

The results which have already been secured under 
the new policy of denominationalism now inaugurated 
in the Presbyterian Church, may be summed up as 
follows : 

1. The Trustees of the Church Erection Fand—of 
$100,000, when it shall be completed—incorporated 
this year by the Legislature of New-York, and located 
in the city of New-York. 

2. The Trustees of the “ Presbyterian House” incor- 
porated this year by the Legislature of Pennsylvania, 
notwithstanding some disturbing influences from the 
Old School, and located in Philadelphia. 

3. The “ Presbyterian Publication Committee,” con- 
sisting of fifieen members, with a three years’ term of 
office, located in Philadelphia, having a Secretary 
under salary, and charged with the duty of publishing 
Presbyterian books, tracts, and almanacs, 

4.“ The Standing Committee on Education for the 
Ministry,” of fifteen members, with term of office like 
the preceding, and, like that, located also in Philadel- 
phia, instructed to procure, if possible, the Rev. Arte- 
mas Bullard, D.D., of St. Louis, for ite Secretary. 

5. “The Church Extension Committee,” constituted 
and located like the preceding, charged with the work 
“of employing Presbyterial, Synodical, and other 
Presbyterian itinerant or exploring Agents,” and “ the 
planting of Presbyterian churches in advance of all 
others in towns and neighborhoods, and the founding 
of churches within the limits of cities and large villa- 
ges;” also of affording aid in those cases of Home Mis- 
sionary effort which are excluded by the rules of the 
Home Missionary Society, and the receiving and dis- 
bursing of funds for these objects. 

But I must closc. So much has been accomplished 
while the Assembly expressly disclaims any intention 
to establish Ecclesiastical Boards. What may we not 
expect to see when it shall be no lopger considered 
neceesary to make this disclaimer? New-York. 

, --° ~ 
InstaLtation.—Rev. George De F. Folsom, formerly 
pastor of the Eastern Congregational Church in this city, 
was installed pastor of the Olivet Church, in Spring- 
field, Mass., on Wednesday, the 23d inst. The intro- 





grave proposition. Theoretically, all variety is admis- 
sible which does not violate the laws or spirit of 
Christ. We are never to enforce our own modes and 
forms by any authority which Christ has not conferred, 
And a truly Christian spirit will ever be ready to sae- 
rifice an uncommanded and unessential form or mode, 
a matter of taste and custom, for the sake of promot 
ing the unity and edification of the body. 

Were these principles, which no Protestant can con- 
trovert, faithfully applied to all the varieties which 
divide Christendom into contending factions, all real 


violations of unity would be exposed. Such applica- 


| tion the faithful Christian will seek aud pray for, as 


he seeks for truth and prays “Thy kingdom come,” 
It is our failure to apply them which sickens the 
hearts of the truly pious, diszusta thousands of sober 
but undevout minds, fills the mouths of scoffing infi- 
dels with bitter sarcaems against the Goepel, and 
drives into come-outerism many who would otherwise 
be devout and faithful in the Church. It it ie eaid 
that you cannot hope for any sudden cure of there 
chronic diseases, which is true, it is not the lees im- 
portant that every Christian man understand the true 
principles of the case, and prove himself conecien- 
ciously right in practice. It is true of all reforms, 
especially those relating to social organisms, that true 
principles work long in individuals and limited com 
munities before they acquire a coatrolling po wer 
over society as a whole. This is an advantage of 
Congregationalism in its relations to the schismatic 
aspect of Christendom; not that it has any monopoly 
of sacramental virtues or ministerial powers; not 
that it is the Church, but it recognizes those organic 
principles which are the true development of the 
Christian spirit, towards which Protestantism is ever 
drifted by the steady current of its own logic, and 
where alone it is destined to rest in the full enjoyment 
of truth, freedom, and unity. 

To substantiate this claim, he exhibited the Natural 
History of Sect as it exists in Protestant Christendom. 
The subject matter of all our divisions is capable of a 
three-fold division— 

1. Dootrine. 

2. Ceremonies. 

8. Government. 

Commonly, all three elementa are combined in 
making up the peculiarities uf each sect. Bat for the 
present purpose it is best to exhibit them simply. In 
respect to doctrine we have the great generic division 
into evangelical and Jatitudinarian. The first retain 
the doctrinal system which has been in all ages the 
basis of Christian experience. The sects embraced in 
the last are composed of persons who have partially 
renounced the Bible as an authoritative rule of faith 
and practice, or are too indifferent to religious truth 
to give earnest heed to its instructions. The only 
limit to the multiplication of sects of this sort is the 
backwardnees of such people to furnish the material 
aid for sustaining operations. The evangelical branch 
admits of no doctrinal subdivision. Like the genus 
homo in the natural history of animals, it has only one 
species. , 

To sustain this position, observe that the Bible is 
intelligible and consistent in ite teachings, and thus 
makes a common impression on al! devout, and earnest, 
and humble minds; and its influence, unless counter- 
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acted by government authority, draws ail such minds 
into unity. Conflicting belief on matters unessential 
may produce temporary alienation, but a controlling 
reverence for the eommon etandard, and the strong 
attraction of such persons towards one another, will 
sink such controversies into insignificance, and unity 
will prevail. I know not an instance in history of 
two denominations essentially evangelical, yet kept in 
a etate of separation from each other on purely doc- 
trinal grounds. The division is made and kept up, 
not by the creed simply, but by rival governments for 
enforcing creeds.) The anathemas hurled at creeds are 
misplaced. Creeds are not the cause of sectarianism, 
or of the bigotries and despotisms of sect; they never 
can be. . 

A moment's consideration will satify us that cere- 
mony alone cannot be the basis of a distinct denomi- 
nation—the mode of baptism, for instance—witkout 
the organization of churches enforcing one method as 
the condition of membership. 

The remaining classification of sects, has government 
for # basis; and here we have a genus sub-dividing 
itself into genera, and these divided into species. To 
the class of local governments belong the Congrega- 
tional, the Unitarian, and the Baptist. The central 
governments embrace the Presbyterian, the Method- 
ist, the Catholic, and all which maintain jurisdiction 
over many local assemblies. Here we have, firet, the 
exclusive secta, each claiming for itself to be the only 
true church, and to possess a monopoly of divine gifts 
and graces; they are the most ancient of all our 
sects, and are the prolific parents of all the sectarian- 
ism of modern times. They agree in deriving all 


’nominational peculiarities; that is, it will be catholic 





any central authority, and there‘ore its creed can al- 
ways be made to represent essential truth and not de- 


and not sectarian. As both the evangelical church on 
a purely doctrinal basis, and a church government on 
a purely local basis, are both genera with but one 
species, so a combination of the two is still a genus 
with but one species, and admits of no division except 
in regard to the very subject matter’of the Gospel. 

Local government employed to enforce ceremonies 
other than those obviously required by Scripture, 
may produce schism. As if they preseribe authori- 
tatively the manner of public worship, or the precise 
form of action in baptism and the Lord’s Supper, and 
withhold fellowship from those who fail to comply, de- 
nominational division will follow, and may be in- 
definitely multiplied. Congregationalism requires 
simply evangelical doctrine, imposes the rites only in 
their simplest forms, requires no conditions but simple 
piety, and has a government purely local, discarding 
entirely the central element, recognizes neither ex ecu- 
tive nor judicial nor legislative functions outside of 
the local church, which it recognizes as complete in 
itself, and therefore naturally divides only in 
cases where there ceases to be felt the fellowship 
of a like faith, like experience, and like affections. 
Such fall apart by a law of nature, and the sep 
aration is far more certain and complete than if the 
parties had been, held together by a central power, 
or subject to the jurisdiction of church courts. But 
this same system also establishes no organic barrier 
against a reiinion and restoration of fellowship, when- 
ever the course of separation is done away. The law 





Church power through one human head, found at 
Rome, or St. Petersburg, or at London, Some branch- 
es recognize no present visible head of the whole 
ehurcb, but derive their Christian privileges through 
their bishop, who traces his ecclesiastical powers 
through an assumed line of regular succession to the 
apostles. It is not easy to form new divisions among 
this family, and such an event makes no small stir in 
the world, but that it is not impossible, is seen in the an- 
cient schism between Rome and Byzantium, which 
christendom in a thousand years has found no tribunal 
able to adjudicate. Another was that of King Henry 
VIII., made because he wished a divorce trom his 


of affinity is as certain to restore unity as it was to 
sunder it. It is therefore matter of rejoicing that the 
churches which have separated from the faith of the 
Pilgrims have retained the Congregational order, for 
it is not beyond hope that they will yet return tothe 
ancient faith, and then the healing of the New-England 
schism is easy and certain. 

But the evangelical churches can never divide, either 
on doctrinal creeds, because they are only general and 
are not intended to exclude Christians, or on ceremo- 
nies and modes of worship, on which they have no 
standard but the Bible, except in a single particular, 
in which certain local churches have assumed the right 
to exclude from the Lord’s Supper persons not bap- 





wife, eince which the monarchs of England and the 
Popes of Rome have been heads of two rival sects. 
Next of the family of central governments we have 


the non-exclusive sects, 
cial jurisdiction 


each claiming that its provia- 
is a church, though not the church. 
These comprise, and have done so ever since the Lu- 
theran reformation, a large share of the earnest piety, 
the sound orthodoxy, and the available aggressive 
force of Christendom. It were asin not to do honor 


| dence in all other respects—which assumption is itself 





to the men in these denominations, who have served 
the cause of truth, They recognize no head but 
Christ, no authoritative rule of faith and practice but 
the Word of God. But they aim at and maintain a 
eentral organic unity. The local church is not com- 
plete in itself, but only in its organic connection with 
a central or national body, and is dependent on that 
body for its officers; and is accountable to it for its 
acts. In the Methodist Episcopal, the administration 
is entirely central, and each preacher is a representa- 
tive of Conference to his charge. In the Presbyterian, 
the administration is largely local, but the central 
power ever asserts its right to interfere, both by ap- 
peal and in the way of review and control. 

With such an organization, any echiem in the As- 
sembly which represents the organic unity, neeessarily 
propagates itself to all the parts; the body is divided 
in twain without being killed, and you have two com- 
plete denominations where you had only one. In 
laws, princip'e, and administrations they may be ex- 


tized in a particular mode, though giving ample evi- 


unwarranted by the system, and must eventually give 
way before such arguments as those of Robert Hall, 
and then that echism will be healed. With this one 
exception, evangelical Congregationalism kuows no 
schism in the past, and dreads none in the future. It 
has no part in those divisive tendencies which have 
rent Protestant Caristendom into sects. Itis not by 
accident, but a logical result, that there exists not on 
our national domain, (with the exceptioa noted and 
explained,) such a spectacle as two evangelical denom- 
inations, both adhering to the Congregational polity. 
A body of churches adhering to that platform in its 
true principles cannot be divided. You may drive a 
wedge through water, but it closes up behind, and the 
momentary ripple leaves no trace of the wound. 

The deductions and applications which enriched the 
remainder of the discourse, we have no room even to 
sketch. 


2e--- --—— 


BOSTON ANNIVERSARIES. 





WE regret to be obliged to condense so much the 
accounts we can give of the religious anniversaries 
held in Boston last week. But the superfines of our 
little sheet cannot be extended, and with the multi- 
tude of things that press upon our attention, we must 





actly alike, and yet they are permanently divided by 
the single circumstance that the assemblies represent- 
ing their organic unity are not the same. It is not 
a little remarkable that during the pendency of the 
controversy about the right of Congregationalism to 
immigrate to the westward of New-England, what was 
the Presbyterian Church in the United States, has by 
this very process divided itself all over the region in 
question, into two wholly distinct denominations, thus 
producing by the action of its own system the very 
evil which was deprecated as the consequences of the 
coming in of the polity of New-England—the adding 
to our already far too numerous sects. There is also 
in this family a liability to schism which would not 
exist if the organic unity were represented by an indi- 
vidual, because all free deliberative assemblies are 
subject to agitations and parties, thus enhancing the 





tendency of this class to new divisions. The winds of | 
passion sweeping over wide territories, have great | 
scope in a body of delegates, where men acting 

on @& conspicuous stage, are swayed by hopes and | 
fears and ambitions far more intense than in or- | 
dinary life. Hence a proportionate increase of the | 
danger of disruption. Minorities, aleo, too insignifi- | 
cant in numbers to make a show in the central as- 
sembly, may withdraw and organize new governments | 
after the pattern of the old, and draw off others that | 
are disaffected to try a new and growing sect. Against 

such divisions this class of sects are protected by no 

dogma of exclusiveness. If they could conscientiously 

teach their members that theirs was the true church, 

out of which is no salvation, no covenant with God, 

they might in some degree repress these tendencies, 

It is by this exclusive dogma, blasphemous though it 

be, that Rome preserves her unity. There is only one 

other effectual method of counteracting this tendency | 
to division in a central government, and that is to co- 
arce submission by physical force. 

The other branch of this generic division scarcely 
admits of division on the basis of government alone, 
for the fundamental idea being that of an independent 
local society, euch societies will fraternize or antagon- 
ize only on other questions. Considered with respect 
to government, this genus has but one species, There 
remains only to notice the effect of various combina- 
tions of the three elements—doctrine, ceremonies and 
government. 

A central government is much employed in enfore- 
ing doctrines or ceremonies. A dogma or aceremony 
of great or small importance, when incorporated in 
the laws of a central church government, acquires 
efficacy in promoting sectarian divisions, and when 
once enferced as a copdition of membership or office, 
becomes inflexible to its minutest details, and is spoken 
of with a reverence appropriate to nothing but the 
Inspired Word as “our excellent liturgy,” or “our ex- 
cellent standards.” 

Independently of the right or wrong of a centrali- 
zed government, and whether authorized or not by the 
Scriptures, it cannot be denied that such sects have a 
great power of keeping up denominational differences, 
as well as of increasing their number by their own 
divisions, and therefore perpetuate sectarian divisions 
even about non-esrentials. They alse provide for an 


apportion matter to space with a rigorous hand. 
PRISON DISCIPLINE SOCIRTY. 


This Society, of which the lamented Rev. Louis 
Dwight was the founder, and for thirty years its 
Secretary, held its annual meeting on Monday. Hon. 
Samuel A. Eliot, President, inthe chair. The Society 
has a fund of $5,000. A gratuity of $500 has been 
given to the family of Mr. Dwight. We trust the di- 
rectors will take early measures to keep up the Socie- 
ty, with perhaps some modification of its operations, 

Rev. Dr. Jenks and Hon. F. 0. Gray were appointed 
a committee to prepare a memoir of the late Secretary. 
Resolutions were received from the Philadelphia Prison 
Diecipline Society, eulogistic of the late Secretary, and 
sympathizing with his friends. There was some dis- 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


ton. It dwelt upon the Crimean War as a terrible il- 
lustration both of the sinfulness and the foolishness 
of all ware. It was like deliberate murder to send 
men out into an untried climate to be swept down by 
the pestilence. The second objection against war is 
the uncertaianty with which it is attended. This is 
shown in the unexpected difficulties which the Allies 
have encountered where they only expected success 
and victory. 
YOUNG MEN'S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION. 


The report of the Managers shows the receipt of 
$8,552, and expenditure of $3,481. Twenty-four ser- 
mons have been preached before the Association during 
the em The Association is now regarded as well 
established, and is considered as a society of “religious 
exchange,” the rooms of the Society being open to all 
Christian denominations. Facilities for reading or 
writing are freely provided for clergymen from abroad. 

Hiram Ketchum, Esq., of New- York, was the speaker 
of the evening. He began by saying that thie Associa- 
tion is a Jocal one, being confiued to Boston, which is 
a place of great business. The business of the city, 
like that of every other mercantile city, is done by 
agents; and asthe most important quality of an agent 
is trustworthiness, if the world is convinced that Bos- 
ton bas the most upright business agents in the world, 
it will be the most successful city in the world. No- 
thing but Christianity can do this; it must be evan- 
gelical Christianity, the Christianity of the heart. That 
alone is the Christianity which can remedy the evil. 
Men muet be impressed with the conviction that God 
sees the heart. 


SOCIETY YOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE, PIETY, 
AND CHARITY, 

This is one of the oldest of the Societies, having 
been formed in 1805. Rey. Samuel Barrett, D.D., is 
President. 

It was voted that the income of the funds for the 
coming year should be paid to the Profeseors of the 
Theological School, Cambridge, for the purchase of 
books for the Library. 

MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY 
Fifty-sizth Anniversary. 

Rey. Dr. Storrs, of Braintree, is chosen President in 
place of the late Dr. Woods, who was one of the ori- 
ginal thirty-nine founders of the Society. Rev. Joseph 
S. Clark, D.D., the Secretary, read the report: 


SOCIETY. 


Amount of money received for the year, $48,104. 
Amount paid out, $38.408. There has been an advance 
in the collections upon last year of $2,631. The Bos- 
ton churches have collected about $2,000 more the 
last year than the year before. The churches assisted 
by the Society bave a membership of 1,540. There 
have been about 100 conversions in these churches 
during the year. 

Rev. D. B. Coe, Secretary of the American Home 
Missionary Society, at New-York, first addressed the | 
audience. He said, the past year had been one of em- 
barrassment and trial, While other auxiliary socie- 
ties have been crippled in their operations, this Society 
has continued to prosper. He would hike to give the 
audience aa idea of the productiveness of Home Mis- 
sionary operations, There never has been a period 
since the existence of the Society when the returns 
were quicker and more encouraging than at the pres- 
ent time. A single year of missionary outlay will in- 
sure the permanent existence of a Christian Church. 
He alluded to the advance of Christianity in Califor- 
nia. The work was promptly undertaken in that 
country. Twenty missionaries and twenty churches 
have been there sustained and planted. In speaking 
of missionary efforts in Kanzas, he stated that the Old 
South Church in Worcester redeemed the pledge of its 
pastor one year ago and sent the first Goepel minister 
to that Territory, and he is now preaching in the town 
of Lawrence. Other churches have done a similar 
work. The new Territory wants faithful, live minis- 
tere. Do this, and the roots of Protestantism will 
strike themselves so deeply in the soil, that neither 
Romanism nor any other power can root them up. 

Addresses followed from Rev. Dr. Blagden, and Rev. 
Mr. Tucker, of Holliston. Mr. T. had spent many 
years on the western frontier, and he admired the 
spirit of those people. The restlesapess and progres 
sive spirit of western cheracter, if brought under true 
apostolic influence, would work wonders for Christ. 
Nothing but the earnest, pure Gospel will suit them. 
They are fond of rifle practice in the pulpit—preach- 
ing that will hit. 


CONGREGATIONAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 

The Second Anniversary of this Aseociation was 
held Tuesday afternoon in the Tremont Temple at 
half-past 8 o'clock. 


Rev. Dr. Dwight, of Portland, presided. Rev. Dr. 
Hawes, of Hartford, offered prayer. The Annual Re- 
port of the Secretary was then read. 

The members of the Association now number 1,000. 
Last year it numbered 589. Number of volumes in 
the library 3,400; pamphlets, 12,000; manuscripts, 
200. The report was devoted mainly to the security 
and expediency of providing larger accommodations for 





cussion as to whether it was expedient to keep up the 
organization, in view of its limited operations. It was 
concluded, however, to continue the association another 
year, but without a change of officers. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION sOCIETY. 
Thirty ninth Anniversary. 
John Tappan, Esq., President, presided. The an- 
nual report was read by Mr. Tarbox, Secretary : 


‘*Receipts into the Treasury of the Parent Society at Boston, 
for the year ending April 3), $33,615; of the Society at New- 
York, $4322; of the Society at Auburn, N Y., $1,106; of the 
Philadelphia Society, $4,9.6; Total receipts into the Treasury of 
the American Educatiun Society, $34,00], Balance in the whole 
Treasury at the beginning of tue year, $14,942, Total available 
funds, $48,943, 

Disbursements by the Parent Society, $30,627 ; by the Central 
Society, $7,566; by the Western Society, $1,192; by the Pnila- 
deiphia Education Society, $5,614.95, ‘lotal, $34.901. Invested, 
$7295. Balance in Treasury April 3, 1855, $6 148 

Number of Young Men Assisted. By the Pirent Society at 
Boston, 325; by the Central Society at New York, 92; by the 
Western Sociely at Auburn, 18; by the Philadelphia Education 
Sceiety, 62, Total, 500. This isan increase of fi/ty over the 
previous year, Ninety new applicauts have oeen received by the 
Parent Fociely, and twenty from the Philadelphia Education So- 
ciety. From the Central end Western Societies the number of 
new men {s not reported. 

** The tollewing were eleeted officers for the current year : 

“ For President, Rey. Dr. Humphrey; Vice President, Henry 
Hill, E-q.; Directors, Rev. Dr. Biagden, Dr. Alcen, Bev. Dr. 
Stearns, Joel Giles, E:q., J. A. Palmer, Esq., Dr. Waterbury, Dr. 
Sweetser, Rev. Dr. Cady, Rev. Increase N. Tarbox, Rev. Dr. 
Jackson, Bev. J. P. Langworthy; Secretary, Rev, J. N. Tarbox ; 
Trensurer, Stephen T. Farwell, Esq.; Auditor, Henry Ropes, 
Faq.” 


Professor W. G. T. Shedd, of Andover, preached a 
discourse from the 15th verse of the 10th chapter of 
Romans—“‘And how shall they preach except they be 
sent.” After dwelling upon the truth that God, in 
giving us the Christian religion, designed it to be dif- 
fused throughout the world by man’s exertions, upheld 
and sustained by the Divine arm, the preacher pro- 


the A-sociation. The present rooms were altogether 
too small, They were completely filled with books 
and pamphleta. It was believed that $25,000 would 
be sufficient to enable the Society to build or purchase 
such a house. 

Rev. Mark Hopkins, D.D., President of Williams 
College, delivered the address. He took the position 
that God bad provided all the requisites for the well- 
being of man, and that all that was necessary to secure 
it was his own codperation. The history of the world 
shows that all of the three great inetitutions which 
God has given man for the purpose of promoting bis 
social and religious happiness, namely, marriage, civil 
goverpment, and the church, bad been perverted. 
God gave men marriage, and they made it polygamy ; 
he gave them republicanism, and they made it mon- 
archy ; he gave them the Christian religion, and they 
converted it into polytheism and idolatry. Toe speaker 


Rev. Mr. Langworthy, of Chelsea, spoke to the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

Resolved, That the sailor is a man, 

He had seen as good and as wicked men among sail- 
ors as he had ever seen anywhere. He did not like to 
make the sailors a peculiar class of persons. They 
are like other men ; we must re-invest them with their 
manhood, and make them feel that they are men. The 
sailor is treated on board ship asa thing, not asa man, 
He even loses his name. He is not allowed to dress 
like other men. He has no civil relations. He is 


never seen at the polls. His moral and religious rela- 
tions are just as bad. 


COLLEGIATE AND THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION AT THE WES’. 


Tus Eleventh Annual meeting of this Society was 
held at the Tremont Temple. Hon S. H. Walley pre- 
sided. Prayer by Rev. Dr. Clark, of Hartford. An 
abstract of @ report by the Secretary, Rev. T. Bald- 
wip, of New-York. The receipts of the Society, for 
the year ending October last, were $17,803. 


The Society is, at the present time, under pledges of 
aid to ten institutions scattered among the States of 
Ubio, Indiana, Lilinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, Missouri, and 
Oregon Territory. This doubles the number aided 
during the first years of its existence. It is under a 
conditional pledge to an incipient college in California, 
under the united auspices of the Congregational Asso- 
ciation of California and the Presbytery of San Fran- 
cisco; and movements are on foot in Minnesota, look- 
ing in the same direction, to say nothing of Kanzas, 
Nebraska, ete., ete., ete. fs 

Rev. Lyman Whiting, of Reading, spoke in eloquent 
language of the schools and colleges of the old world, 
and said the seed had been dropped in the new world 
—first in New-England—then in the West, over terri- 
tory containing more furlongs than England had rods. 
He spoke of the perils which the apostieship of learn- 
ing had met in this country. This Society comes up 
now to the Temple amid its kinsfolk. The new world 
experiment began in Cambridge. The charity before 
us pleads for no more than the colleges now in exist- 
ence throughout our country, including Cambridge 

Dartmouth and Bowdoin, have received. ; 

1. The education of the common people depends upon 

the colleges. The whole argument for the common 

schcol is an argument for the college. Massachusetts 
has in her colleges 1,149 students, and in her common 

schools 199,447. Virginia has 774 in colleges, and only 

109,000 in her common schools. 

2. The distribution of gifted and educated men 

through the unfurnished portions of the country to 

conduct our colleges, 

8. The colleges which this charity presents become 

places marked by revivals of religion, these revivals 

furnish a chief resouree for the supply of the ministry. 

Many colleges have been remarkably blessed with re- 

vivals. Not a class has left Amherst College without 

afrevival. Nearly three hundred conversions have 


| taken place in this college within thirty years. One- 


half of those who have entered the ministry from some 
colleges, have been converted,in the'college. The col- 
leges are the hope of the Church. One-half of all the 
great works which have been carried on by the hand 
of man may be traced to the college. The hopes of 
the Church for her ministers are towards the colleges. 

4 The Mercantile argument. The education of 
young men in the colleges of the West tends to the 
safety of the Mercantile iuterests, The colleges, in 
their success, make every mercantile obligation safer 
and more solid. They educate the men who are to 
guide these great interests. The producer and the ar- 
tizan depend equally upon the character of those with 
whom they trade. If this is a mercenary argument, it 
is one which God has framed. 
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THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 





To tax Epirors or toe INDEPENDENT: 

Inv The Independent of March 29, is an article from 
“Theta.” As it has gone through the land, your 
readers have received the impressions it is fitted to 
make. He first shows to whom, in his opinion, the 
honor belongs of certain improvements contemplated 
in our Theological Seminaries. We have many “great 
moral questions” to settle in these days of advance, 
and we are favored with wise men for the work. It 
is encouraging to eee good men awake and urging on 
the work of progress. May it always be in the right 
direction ! 

That improvements are to be made in the present 
couree of study, is perhaps very generally believed. 
How this can be done, and the evils incident to pro- 
posed changes be avoided, is a serious inquiry with 
those who love and pray for these Institutions. It is 
more easy to demolish «b-~ + Yuta. ua 1m suggest 
ing improvements, is anything gained, we would ask, 
by retailing unguarded and unjust remarks against 
Theological Seminaries, which, if believed, must 
greatly lessen public confidence inthem{ We are not 
surprised to hear wicked men speak against them, but 
are grieved when it comes from ministers of the Gos- 
pel. Does any man who has spent two or three years 
at Andover, believe that its general plan of study is 
attended with peculiar “temptations to levity,” and 
that the gathering together of pious young men there, 
for the sole purpose of preparing to preach Chriet, is 
“unfavorable to the cultivation of deep piety,” and 
that our “ ministers are really lees versed in theology 
than before we had Theological Seminaries!” The 
Christian public are prepared, I presume, to answer 
the Jast query. And in regard to the moral influence 
of Andover and Yale, my own impressions, after three 
years’ experience, are very different from “ Theta’s.” 
I first spent two years at Andover, under circumstan- 
ces very favorable to growth in grace. The prevail- 





dwelt chiefly upon the perversion of religion which 
had been made by man—converting the free religion 


earthly heads—making men responsible to other men 
for their religious thoughts—making an earthly head 
of a church—and finally arrived at the conclusion that 
Congregationalism was the form of religion by far the 
best adapted to promote unity, harmony, and happi- 
ness among men. 

Dr. Hawes is preacher for next year. 


UNIVERSALIST HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

Very little exertion has been made the past year to 
increase its funds, but the receipts had amounted to 
about $1,400; its expenditures had been about $1,000. 
Rev. Mr. Dennis, the agent, made an addrees, showing 
that his labors had been devoted mainly to raising 
funds, building up new societies and churches, and 





ceeded to consider as the main topic of his evening’s 
discourse, the “reasons why the Church should ad- | 
dress itself to the particular work of clerical training | 


numbers and increase their efficiency, were sufficient 
to recommend the design and work of the Education 
Society. 

MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY, 


ture read and prayer, by Dr. Stiles, of New-Haven. 

Rev. Mr. Richards read the 56th annual report, by 
which it appeared that 15,651 Bibles, and 29,157 Tes- 
taments had been distributed during the year, making 
a total of 44.808. Of these, 43,227 were in the Eng- 
lish and 1,581 in various foreign Janguages. The 
gratuitous issues have been 2,975 Bibles aud 3,361 
Testaments. Total, 6,326. Of these 5,732 were in the 
English and 594 in foreign languages. 








Amount paid Out... .... eee e eee rece eeeee 25 888 


ere ern $ 1,621 


Addresses by Rev. Mr. Merceio, of New- York, and 
A. L. Stone, of Boston. Hon. T. D. Elliott, of New- 





indefinite increase in the number of sects all agreeing 
in the substantials of religion, by the internal commo- 
tions to which they constantly lead. So that if these 
central forms are to maintain their prominence, we 
may dismiss all hope of seeing any considerable mit- 
igation of the evil, aud reconeile ourselves, as we best 
ean, to the conclusion that the present factious aspect 
of Christendom isto endure to the end of time. Such 
seems to be the view of those most attached to any 
one of these central systems, who always regard it as 


Bedford, spoke of the contrast of the state of things 
between 1810, when the Society was formed, and 
1855 He spoke of the Bible as the stateman’s manual, 
and the consequent necessity of haviog it faithfully 
taught in our houses and our homes. 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


Hon. Amasa Walker presided, in the absence of the 
President, Hon. William Jay, of New-York, who was 
detained by illness. 





Hon. Richard Fletcher presided. Selection of Serip- | 


The amount received by the Society wae.. ..326.538 | 


reviving those which had become reduced. He then 
alluded to the difficulties he had encountered in hie 
work from the general depression of business, the 


and education.” The two reasons, to increase their | jarge sums that have been raised for Tufts College, and | 


| the general increase of ministers’ salaries and improve- | 


ment of public edifices. 
should be considered by our N. 8. Presbyterian friends: 


“ Resolved, That a proselyting spirit is a character- 
istic of every really Christian sect. When we, as a 
| denomination, cease to poesess such a spirit, we shall 
| deserve to die, and shall certainly perish.” 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 


| Rev. Dr. Latsnor presided. The amount of money 
| received for the year, (including the book fund, 
$11,619 46,) $21,771 75; amount expended for the year 
| was $21,214 20, leaving a balance on hand of $557 55. 
| The Society’s book fund, which was originally mtend- 
| ed to consist of $50,000 bas been raised to the amount 
| of $21,000, and in many of the churches the subject has 
| not been actually introduced. The Committee will 
| soon have issued a variety of interesting denomina- 
tional works, which have met with a ready sale, and 
| also have been bestowed upon the needy. The sales 
| of the past year and the books distributed amounted 
| to $16,000; @ great improvement on the previous 
ear. 

The report says that missionaries have been dis- 
| patched to the East Indies, to the Western wilds, 
| among the native Indians; and being desirous to send 
| an earnest agent to the new Territory of Kanzas, have 
| secured the services of the Rev. Mr. Nate, and that 
clergyman is now on his way to his field of labor. 
These are the first missonary labors the Association 
has undertaken, und the best results are expected. 








The following resolution | 


ing influences from daily intercourse with our teachers 


godliness. I had never before felt so deeply the im- 
portance of “ being filled with the Spirit”—an attain- 
ment which many of the students earnestly sought. 
There was evidently a want of deep piety among some ; 
others perhaps bad no piety. 

But with the experience which I had, both at 
Andover and New-Haven, I can feel no sympathy 
with those who pick up unfavorable remarks, and so 
freely and widely publish them, to prejudice the 
Chrietian public against Andover. I have no confi- 
dence in such benevolence, nor do I envy reputation 
won at such expense, Parents need have no great 
fears in encouraging their sons to pursue their studies 
at Andover. Probably few places in New-England 
are more free from temptations to sin and #0 favora- 
ble to the cultivation of deep toned piety. 

A Pastor in CanaDA East. 
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Piterary Record. 


Raytout.—“ Memoirs, Speeches, and Writings of 
Robert Rantoul, Jr.” Edited by Luther Hamilton. 
Published by John P. Jewett & Co., Boston. 8vo, 
pp. 864, with a portrait. Mr. Rantoul was a native 
of Beverly, Mass. in 1805; a graduate of Harvard 
College in 1826; admitted to the bar at Salem in 
1829; soon after which he won his first unpopularity 
by acting as Attorney for the defense in the case of 
the murderers of old Mr. White; was one of the revi- 
sors of the Statutes in 1835; opened his office in Bos- 
ton in 1888; successfully defended the Journeymen 
Boot-makers in 1840; defended the Rhode-Island 
euffragists in 1842; was appointed Collector of the 











the district in 1844; was chosen Senator in one Con- 


by the Democratic National Convention that nomina 


Port of Boston in 1843; United States Attorney for 


gress, and Representative to the next, in 1850; acted 
as Counsel for Simms, in 1852; was basely expelled 


ted Gen. Pierce; was always a consistent Democrat, 
a leading promoter of popular education, a champion 
of the rights of working men, an unrelenting oppo- 
nent of all monopolies and legislative favoritism, a 






Christian Layman contemplated emong his Scouliar 
Occupations. From the Lectures of Rev. Hugh Stow- 
ell, with an Introduction by Rev. Daniel Curry.” Carl- 
ton & Phillips, publishers for the Tract Society of the 
M. E. Church. 12mo, pp. 822. 


Physical and Political Geography.” By George W. 
Colton. Accompanied by Descriptions, Geographical, 


land, New Brunswick and Nova-Scotia, Vermont, 
Ohio, and Sweden and Norway. 

Mvusic—“ Our Pastor. Song and Chorus.” Compos- 
ed by C. F. Wurzel. Published by Firth, Pond & Co» 
Franklin square. 

Crrizexs or Coron.—Mr, William C. Nell, of Boston 
21 Cornhill, proposes to publish by subscription, price 
one dollar, a work illustrating the bravery and services 
of colored citizens of the United States in the service 


1755 to the present day. 

_ “The book will be graced with an introduc- 
tion by Mrs, Hanetet Bercure Stowe, and illustrat- 
ed by engravings of prominent historical events; 
among them Crispus Attucks, at the Boston Massa- 
ere, 5th of March, 1770, aud the Colored Ameri- 
ean’s valor on Bunker Hill. Also, a fac similie auto- 
graphic certificate of (seneral Washington, conveying 
an honorable discharge to a colored soldier. : 
“In the effort to publish this edition, a heavy reepon- 
sibility (pecuniary and otherwise) has been assumed 
by the publisher, which he believes will be apprecia- 
ted by the friends of humanity and progress, who are 
invited by this circular to forward their names and 
subscriptions for copies. On receipt of price the 
book will be mailed (postage paid) to subscribers,” 


Mrs. Sovruwortu.—“ The Missing Bride; or, Miriam, 
the Avenger.” By Mrs. Emma D. FE. N. Southworth, 
author of “The Lost Heiress,” ete. Published by T. 
B. Peterson, Philadelphia, 12mo, pp. 625, illustrated. 
Dedicated to Mrs. Ann S, Stephens, author of ‘‘ Fash- 
ion and Famine.” 

Tate — Blanche Dearwood ; a tale of Modern Life.” 
Published by Bunce & Brother, 126 Nassau street. 
12mo, pp. 407. 

Astronomy.—"‘ Elemente of Astronomy, for Schools 
and Academies ; with Explanatory Notes and Ques- 
tions for Examination.” By John Brocklesby, A. M, 
Professor of Mathematies in Trinity College, Hartford, 
Published by Farmer, Bruce & Co., successors to Pratt, 
Woodiord & Co. 12mo, pp. 321, fully illustrated. 
Tayter Lewis—“The Six Days of Creation; or, 
The Scriptural Cosmogomy, with the Ancient Idea of 
Time-Worlds in distinction from Worlds of Space.” 
By Tayler Lewis, Professor of Greek in Union Col- 
lege. Published by G. V. Van Debogert, Schenectady, 
and John Chapman, London. 12mo, pp. 407. 
Witperrorce.—“ The Christian Statesman. Memoirs 
of William Wilberforce.” By Mary A. Colyer. Robert 
Carter & Brothers, publishera. 12mo, pp. 323. 
Story.—“ Harper's Story Books, No.7. Virginia; 
or, a Little Light on a very Dark Saying.” 16mo, Ppp. 
160. Harper & Brothers, publishers. 

Grocrarny.—“ Cornell's Intermediate Geography ; 
forming Part Second of a Systematic Series of School 
Geographies.” By SS. Cornell. 4to, pp. 84. Pub- 
lished by D. Appleton & Co., Broadway. 

“Star Parers ; or, Experiences of Art and Nature.” 
By Henry Ward Beecher. Published by J. C. Derby, 
119 Nassau street; Phillips, Sampson & Co., Boston ; 
and H. W. Derby, Cincinnati: 12mo, pp. 359. Con- 
tains the papers relating to Art and to Rural affairs, 
as heretofore published in Zhe Independent, with ad- 
ditions. 

Proor.—“ Results of Prohibition in Connecticut; 
being Special Returns received from every County, as 
to the effects of the Maine Liquor-Law, containing 
Contributions of the Governor and upwards of fifty 
Olergymen, Judges, Editors, and other Citizens. With 
portraits of Lyman Beecher, DD., Henry Ward 
Rasshar and tahn Disenant. a2 ~ Maw -b-—t 4 
extent of Prohibition in the United States.” Edited 
by Henry S. Clubb, Secretary of the Maine-Law Sta- 
tistical Society. Fowlers & Wells, publishers, 308 
Broadway. 12mo, pp. 150. 
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Domestic Summary. 


NEWS FROM THE PACIFIC SHORE 





Tue steamship George Law, Lieut G. V. Fox, U. 8. 
-» left Aspinwall at lv o’clock on the evening of the 
15th inst., and arrived at Quarantine at 11 o’clock, 


Businass.—‘ A Model for Men of Business ; or, The 


Artas.—“ Cotlon’s Atlas of the World, illustrating 


Statistical, and Historical, by R. S. Fisher, M.D. Parts 
eight and nine contain maps and descriptions of South 
Carolina, Delaware and Maryland, Germany, Switzer- 


of their native country, from the old French war of 


179 


ee 

The Courier de Marseilles supplies letters from 
French superior officers, entitled to credit, “ before 
Sebastopol, 24ih uit.” Therein, it is stated, “since the 
9th, in the bombardment, the French have lost about 
seven or eight hundred men; their wounded about 
about double that number ; the British eount as many: 
a than four hundred of their naval b:igades have 
seems eaealoas sartinn and partial attacks of the 

urderous; t i 

camps; about ten cases per  penamagag. ~~ 


Surewarck.—The ship John sailed f, 
with 387 emigrants ie Quebee, oul on 
heavy gale from the north-east to the westward of 
Eddystone. The vessel got closer in to the land than 
the captain was aware of, and in making Biack Head 
headlands, he ran the ship on a dangerous reef, called 
Marades. Her bottom was stove ip, and she sunk 
within 200 feet of the coast. The bulk of the passen- 
gers were swept off by the fearful seas, and 190 
were lost; 93 clung to the rigging. By the great exer- 
ertions of the Coast Guard-men, they were saved - 
among them were several females, and Captain Rawles 
and crew. The John was a very old vessel, having 
been built in 1810, A coroner’s jury returned a verdict 


of manslaughter against Capt. Rawles, who is in 
custody. 


Plymouth, 
encountered a 


Tur Forticy Leaiox.—The foreign legion is to be 
immediately enrolled, and willbe organized with the 
utmost expedition. The men will assemble in Helligo- 
land and at Shorneliffe, near Dover; and it is ex- 
pected that 5000 so embodied will be ready for active 
service in about six weeks, They are entirely Ger- 
mans, and are taken principally from the artistical or 
mechanical classes of the community, 

Mr. Joseph Sturge has presented the Corporation of 
Birmingham with eight acres of grass land fora pub- 
lic recreation ground. 


Merit Arpreciatep By Rvussta—The name of the 
head engineer at Sevastopol is Todleben. He is 32 
years of age. His parents are poor shopkeepers in 
Riga. When the siege commenced Prince Menschikoff, 
it is said, asked the then head engineer how long it 
would take to put the place in a state of defence? He 
answered, “two months.” A young captain, named 
Todleben, stepped forward and said he would under- 
take to do it, if he had as many men as he required, in 
two weeks. He did it in twelve days, and was made 
colonel, Since that time he has had the direction of 
everything in the way of building batteries, defences, 
ete, The other day the Grand Dukes called upon his 


wife, who is residing in St. Petersburg, to congratulate 
her upon her husband’s pron otion; for he is now 
General and Aide-de-Camp te the E,mperor. 

Tur Unitvucky Carpinat.—The case of Boyle vs. 
Wiseman has at length been satisfactorily settled. The 
charge wae, that Cardinal Wiseman had maliciously 
libeled the plantiff, Boyle, by stating that he had 
been expelled from the order of Jesuits. The facts 
were not 80, ar d the jury decided in accordance with 
them. Mr, Boyle has had a narrow escape; the 


institutions of England have saved him from the 
vengeance of one of the princes of his own Church, 
In England at least, after all, cardinals must succumb 
toa power mightier than their own. The trial iteelf 
is curiously illustrative of the Papal system. 


Tus War.—So far as anything can be gathered from 
the latest intelligence it ie, that operations at Sevasto- 
pol will be suspended; a large army of reserve will re- 
main there to keep possession of the spot, the trenches, 
and the batteries, while the Allies will go to seek the 
Russians in the field. The Sardinian and Turkish eon- 
tingents are arriving, but so is the cholera! There 
seems but too much reason to fear, that this terrible 
enemy is about to open afresh campaign in the East, 
and that he will direct his shafts in common against 
both the belligerent parties. Remembering the past, 
it is impossible, without horror, to contemplate the 
future. 

The resignation of M. Drouyn de L’Huys has crea- 
ted not a little excitement on both sides of the Chan- 
nel, This, it seems, took place within forty-eight 
hours after his return from Vienna. The facts have 
not been fully ascertained. It would nevertheless ap- 
pear, that, during the three days of his lingering after 
the departure of Lord John Russell, he continued to 
confer with Count Boul, and listened to a fresh propo- 
sal to the effect that Russia should be required to en- 
gage not to increase her Navy in the Black Sea beyond 
what it was previous to the outbreak of the present 
War. Such a proposal would have been an insult both 
to England and France, and a mockery of mankind! 
The Emperor is reported to have resented it with in- 
dignation ; and the resignation of the Minister wae 
the consequence.—London Banner, May 9th, 


Barren tTHan Warn—The Times’ city article says, 
that Mr. Thomas Wilson, formerly a Datch merchant, 
has propounded a lap. fox Q>ghiP tnt Pin wwe, Wot“ 
point in the Bay of Kostendje to a part of the river 
between Chernavoda and Rassova. The line followed 
being nearly identical with that of the remains of 
Trajau’s Wall. The distance would be little more than 
80 miles, and would save about 250 miles. Itis said 
tne Turkish authorities in London look favorably on 
the project. 





Tae Rerorren Deatn or Da. Banra.—Dr. Barth's 
death is contradicted. A letter from Colonel Herman, 
her Majesty’s Coneul at Tripoli, has reached Malta, 
dated the 13th of March. It eays: “You will, I am 
confident, be delighted to hear that the rumor of Dr. 
Barth’s death was unfounded. A letter from him, 
dated Kana, 15th of November last, reached me yes- 
terday. He then calculated on arriving at Moorzoulk 





A. M., on the 24th. She brings the California mails 
of May Ist, $1,324,025 in treasure on freight, and 817 
passengers. 

In the list of passengers will be noticed the name 
of Capt Wm. Kendish, who returns from a survey of 
the Isthmus of Panama, from the Pacific to the At 
rato river, fora canal route. He reports a successful 
termination to the enterprise. 

The Golden Gate left San Francisco at 11 A. M 
on the Ist, and arrived at Panama at 5 o'clock on the 
evening of the 13th. She brought down 965 paseen- 


which was taught us by Christ into a religion with | and the students was certainly favorable to a life of | gers, and about $1,500,000 in treasure. Passed steam- 


er Sonora about 30 miles outside the Heads, bound in. 
The entire male, baggage. treasures and passengers 
reached Aspinwall] about two o'clock on Monday, huv- 
ine come through in five hours from Panama, without 
the slightest accident. 
The Golden Age has been brought up to Taboga 
from Quibo, and it is expected she will be ready to re- 
sume her place in the service about the Ist or 15th 
June. She almost sunk three different times coming 
up the Bay of Panama, owning to the pumps choking. 
Aepinwall is daily increasing; and the big mud- 
uddie ia the center of the town is becoming gradual- 
y filled up by the Company who are using every ex- 
ertion to do all the work possible before the wet wea- 
ther fairly sets in, The track is in fine order, nearly 
all the trussle work filled in, and the majority of the 
road ballasted. There are nearly twenty-five hun- 
dred men daily engaged on the work. 
The health of the Isthmus is excellent, and with the 
exception of occasional showeis, the weather conti 
nues fine. 
General Mosquera has been brought forward in Pa- 
nama as Supreme Chief of the new Federal State, and 
stands a fair chance of being elected. 


Cauirornita —The final adjournment of the Qalifor- 
nia Legislature had been deterred till May Teh. 
The bill appropriating $100,000 for constructing 4 
wagon road over the Sierra mountains bas been signed 
by the Governor. : 
A bill bas passed the Assembly prohibiting the Chi 
nege from holding or working claims in the mines; 
also to discourage the immigration of persons who 
cannot become citizens. 
Five days of nearly incessant rain have given new 
life to the mining operations in the interior, while its 
effect upon the agricultural sections of our State has 
been marked and beneficial. 
The new postage law gives general dissatisfaction in 
California. Its provisions are looked upon as oppres- 
sive, and designedly so upon our citizens. 
The Senatorial question etill remains unsettled, and 
California will remain partially unrepresented for 
another year. eee 
The bill extending the Statute of Limitations five 
yeare, was signed by the Governor on the 138th inst. 
The great Weber claim has been confirmed by the 
Board of Land. Commissioners. The grant takes lo 
the whole town of Stockton. 


entire section of country. 


the 7th. 


The confirmation of 
this claim is regarded as one of vast benefit to that 


Sanpwicu Istanps.—The Legislature was opened on 
The House of Representatives was orgavized 


within three months, but which, as he proposed mov- 


| ing by the circuitous route of Kooka, he never would 


accomplish. The rumor of his death wes fabricated 
by the ex-ruler of Bornou, for the purpose of possess- 
ing himself of a depot of supplies that had been form- 
ed at Z-jhan against the Doetor’s return, in which’he 
succeeded. The overthrow of this man was fortunate, 
otherwise the fabricated report might have been con- 
verted into a stern reality. 


Tue AvstraiaAn Matrs—Liverpool, May 11.~—In 
addition to the arrangements entered into with Messrs, 
James Baines & Co.’s Black Ball line of Australian 
packets, to carry a mail from this port to Melbourne 
on the 5th of every month, the Post-office authorities 
have just confirmed the terms of a contract with 
Messrs. Pilkington and Wilson to carry a further mail 
on the 20th of every month, by their White Star line 
of packets, There will therefore be a bi-monthly mail 
to and from Meibourne. 


Watwortn.—On the evening of March 29, at York 

street Chapel, Walworth, after the delivery of the 
weekly lecture by the Rev. P. J. Turquand, the junior 
pastor, a letter was read from the Rev. G. Clayton, the 
senior pastor, expressive of his deep regret in being 
compelled, by increasing infirmities, to relinquish the 
pastorate which he had been permitted to sustain near- 
ly fifty-two years.—The ‘etter spoke of the ardent af- 
fection he had ever cherished, and should to his latest 
day continue to cherish, towards a | eople to whom for 
so many years he had been attached by so many ties. 
It expressed his earnest desire for the peace and pros- 
perity of the flock; and strongly commended his be 

loved coadjutor Mr. Turquand, in whom he reposed 
the highest confidence, to the sympathies, affections, 
and prayers of the church and congregation. In re- 
ply to this communication, a letter was upanimously 
approved by the meeting, expressive of deep regret at 
the retirement of Mr. Clayton, of the delight with 
which the people had for co lengthened a period list- 
ened to his instructions and counsels, of their sincere 
wishes and earnest prayers that he might enjoy, during 
the remainder of his day», much of the Divine presence 
and blessing, and that he and his attached fluck might 
meet in that blessed world where eeparation and adieu 
are sounds unknown. 


Sm Joun Bowerxoe’s Apwiration oF Romisi Mission 
anies —Cuptain Fishbourne, at the Wesleyan Chinere 
meeting, states, that Sir John Bowring, who is a So- 
einian, and is our Awmbaesador to the Chinese, avowed 
to him, “that he has no sy mpathy with Protestant 
missionaries; that he has no belief that they have done 
avythivg in China; and that he has a most thorough 
belief that the Roman Catholic missionaries have done 
avreat deal. When I have asked him to point out 
what they had done, he has replied, that there was a 
great deal that was not to be seen—(a laugh)—that 
he was a privileged person—that he had been admit 
ted to a degree of intimacy to which Eoglisbmen were 
not admitted—that he was admitted to their confi- 
dence—that he had gone to their houses, and they had 
taken him mto u back-room and had shown bim their 
altars, I said, | thought that very much jike ‘ a bole- 
and-corner’ kiod of religion; that it was not the char 


acteriatic of Christianity. which was ‘ not ashamed of 
This is the kind 





, ° ’ : . by the election of the Hon. G. M. Robertson, 08 Speak-| the Gospel of Christ.’ (Hear, bear.) 
‘ The Corresponding Secretary, Rev. G. C. Beckwith, tila a ee friend of free trade, and a firm opposer of the en- a: O. H. Gulick, Clerk; H.S. Swinton, Seargeant-at-] of man 4 » has to make our treaties. 
Bat for the evidenee of an unsound state of mind to expect any | D.D, read his annual report. It states that the So-| Axrurvs Hagpy, Esq., presided. Prayer by Rev. h fel 2 ' Wash-| Arms; Rev. E. W. Clark, Chaplaio. Mr. W. Chamber- ia it ad et 
i ] H a : . iety is now asain through a@ severe trial on account R . f h : croachments of e avery. He died sudden y at as : ’ ‘ se Tur Evcente Bonnet —In regard to the much x0. 
om organic change, or even any mitigation of present evils, | "7 li -¥ rh f th i b De. Jenks, Bensigts ter the yous, ORSEE, a ineneese | ton, on the 7th of March, 1852. This fitting me- Jain was chosen Engrossing Clerk and Loring Andrews, a questi a to whether a bonnet should be worn on 
ric division except the very little resulting from an increase of of tho malign tntecace A the wor in the Ben, bus! of gnss. Report read by Rev. M. Hawks, the Secre- | '"8""" : Jr., Translator, when the House adjourned to the atone | &° (uestion as ; 


first retain 


potwithetanding these hindrances, and the general | 


the head or off it, it may not be amiss to take advan- 
tage of the actual presence of her Imperial Majesty, 
who is sa'd to have introduced this popular feminine 
eccentricity, to place on record that, although the bon- 
net of the Empress Eugenie displays fally her face and 
hair, it does not convey to the beholder the idea of ite 
being lnkely to fall fromthe head bebind, but rather 
seems to cling to and support the hair in that position. 
This vives a tightness and grace of carriage to the 
head totally distioct from that boldness and barefaced- 
vess «hich have characterized the Englieh adoption of 
the French imperial fashion—Morning Post. 


morial of a wortby life, has been publirhed by private 
subscription for the benefit of his family. It has 
never been in the book-stores. We understand that 
not more than two bundred and forty copies remain 
unsold, a few of which are left by the sgent, for sale 
in this city. 

Tarz.—“ Ernest Grey; or, The Sins of Society; a 
Tale of New-York Life.” By Maria Maxwell. Pub- 
lished by T. W. Strong, 98 Nassau street. 12mo, pp. 
$35, with eix illustrations, by M Lenahan. 


piety, made in the face of the deteriorating influence 


tary. 
of sect. 


There have been connected with the Sailors’ Home 
during the year, 2,458 boarders; 135 of them bave 
been destitute seamen. $774 have been expended upon 
these seamen. Whole number of boarders admitted to 
the establishment since it was opened, 18,458. These 
have had access to the library, have been under the 
influence of the prayer-meetings and other religious in- 
structions. Rev. Elijah Kellogg has now the charge 
of the Mariners’ Church. The congregation is increas- 
ing, and there have been recently sume additions to 


church, to hear the King’s speech. 

The King’s speech occupies two columns of the Poly- 
nesian. It contains no allusion to “annexation.” He 
gives the statistics of the Free Schools, showing that 
10,641 scholars is the average of the four quarters ; 
the greatest number in the schools during the year, 
was 11,782 

The report says the common schools are spoken of 
disparagingly by some, who would even abvlish them 
altogether, and expend the entire school revenue on 
English schools for natives. The select schools are 
well spoken of. 


depression of the commercial world, the finances of 
the Society are very prosperous. The income is a 
little larger than that of last year. The receipts have 
been $5,845, and the expenditures have been $4,771, 
leaving a balance of $574, a little more than svffi- 
ciently to pay all the outstanding liabilities of the So- 
ciety. The late Edward Crafts, of Auburn, Me., left 
the Society a sum of money, ! which ae — been 

i i ition of m i received. The property is in litigation. Twenty per 
ae, en ‘es poy oy ne “or “ cent. more publications Were issued the present over 
general fellowship, for the essential idea of sueh a avy former year. The report epeaks in high praise of 


church is that of a society of persons holding the | tno deeeased Vice-President of the Society, Thos A. 


all ages the 
smbraced in 
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ule of faith 
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After illustrating this position by a reference to the 
progress of divisions in Presbyterian Scotland, the ad- 
dress proceeded to consider the combined effect of 
doctrine and local church government. Evangelical 
churches having a local government always adopt a 

















the cburech. ‘ a The state of public morals ia improving. Ont of Hon Daring a period of 138 years the first born of- the 
the genus r evangelical faith and having a corresponding experi- | Morrill, D.D., who left a legacy to further the cause of} Rev. Mr. Kellogg, the Chaplain, said he felt incom- Corromocnscr.— ‘Cotton is King > OF, The Culture clelu sad “et sara there is very little public disorder. | Austrian royal family hae, it is said, elwaye been a 
nas only one ; ence, and to receive persous to membership without | Pe*ce The report also speaks of the necessity of en-; petent to give any idea of the operations of the Bethel, | of Cotton, and its Relations to Agriculture, Manufac. 


Convictions fur crime have fallen off, in the last five 
years, abuut 60 per cent. 


———-— 


Several parties in Naples have been arrested and 
imprisoned tor allowing their beards to grow. 


girl. 


Fifty-tive young Abyssiaians and negroes, selected 
by Aus:rian i “le lef Exypt for Italy, where 
they are to be educated as Roman Catholic miasion- 
aries. 





larging the field of the Society, and closes by express- 


as he had but recently had charge of it. He was, 
img the hope that the war in the East will soon be 


however, at home in talking about the sailor. He had 
had eleven years of experience among sailors, aud be 
had never found that anything but the ordinary 
course was necessary to interest them. 


inquiry into their faith and experience would be a 
downright absurdity. But thie element has no tend- | brought to a close 
eney to schism among evangelical Christians, because The expected address from Judge Jay was read from 
each church aets for itself, without the interference of | his maauscript, by Rev. Rufus W. Clark, of East Bor 


tures and Commerce, to the Free Colored People, and 
to those who hold that Slavery is Sinful.” By an Ameri- 
can. Published by Moore, Wiletach & Co., Cincinnati; 
and sold here by Ivison & Phinney. 12mo, pp. 210. 
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NEW-YORE, JUNE 


7, 1855. 


PUBLISHER'S BULLETIN. 


Ws have just received sixty additional subscribers 
from Providence, making our list there at present, 
nearly four hundred. Our friends assure us there 
are plenty more, who have promised to send in their 
names very soon. Our success in the large towns and 
ities of New-England has been most satisfactory.— 
The announcement of Kossuth’s connection with The 
Independent seems to have awakened great interest in 
the country, and the admirers of the great Magyar 
are sending in names from all! quarters. 


THE PROHIBITORY LAW—THE PORT- 
LAND RIOT. 





As the time draws near for the Prohibitory 
Law to be enforced, it is of great importance that 
the mind of the public should be prepared to 
acquiesce in it, and if possible, to receive it with 
good will. All needless irritation should be 
avoided, while, at the same time, an unflinching 
determination must be shown on the part of the 
friends of the law, and of all charged with its 
execution, to have it promply and faithfully en- 
forced. The necessity of such a law is made 
strikingly manifest by the saturnalia at present en- 
joyed by the liquor-dealers. The contrast of the 
Sabbaths of May with those of preceding months, 
when the Sunday prohibitory law was enforced, 
is a painful comment upon the reckless depravity 
of the advoeates of rum. The increase in ine- 
briety, rowdyism, profaneness, and general reck- 
lessness in our streets since Mayor Wood has 
relaxed his hold upon the liquor traffic, is the 
strongest argument we have yet had presented 
in New-York for a prohibitory law. The public 
will be the more ready to welcome the law after 
such a demonstration of its necessity. 

Another preparation for the welcoming of the 
law is the wide diffusion of information concern- 
ing the results of prohibition in other States. 
Messrs. Fowlers & Wells have just published a 
most valuable pamphlet compiled by Henry L. 
Clubb, giving the results of the Maine-Law in 
Connecticut. These statistics are highly encourag- 
ing, and form a convincing and formidable ar- 
gument. We wish that this neat pamphlet 


i@bt he cirenlated by tens of thousands before 
The Bourt ot duly. ae 


We have already recommended a general 
arrangement throughout the State for the cele- 
bration of the Fourth of July on temperance 
principles. The occasion is a grand one for 
demonstrating to the people that we can have a 
holiday of festivity and mirth without revelry 
and drunkenness. As a preliminary to this, we 
would earnestly recommend that all pastors in 
the State preach on the Sabbath before the 
Fourth of July, upon the Christian rule of tem- 
perance. 


But, perhaps, the best preparation for the en- 
forcement of the new prohibitory law, is the de- 
monstration already made of the will and the 
power of the Mayor of New-York to enforce to 
the letter every law upon the statute-book. This 
he has done in the past, and this he will do in 
the future. But can this be done? Does not 
the recent riot in Portland admonish us that the 
attempt to enforce the prohibitory law in New- 
York will be resisted with violence; that our 
streets will be filled with riotous mobs, and that 
the scenes of Astor Place will be repeated on a 
larger scale? We appreiiend no such danger. 
The known spirit and determination of Mayor 
Wood preclude the danger of a riot. The re- 
membrance of Astor Place will forbid another 
attempt to raisea mob. The results of the riot 
in Portland will deter the rum faction here from 
a like attempt. 

The facts in the lamentable affair at Portland 
are simply these. In anticipation of the opening 
of a City Agency for the sale of liquors, in ac- 
cordance with the new law of Maine, a commit- 
tee appointed by the Board of Aldermen of 
Portland, of which Mayor Dow was chairman, 
purchased $1,600 worth of liquors in unbroken 
packages. These liquors arrived before the 
agency was formally opened, and were stored in 
the City Hall. They were invoiced to the “ City 
Agency of Portland,” and that invoice was ac- 
cepted and the purchase ratified by the Board of 
Aldermen. The rumsellers and their partizans 
raised the report that Mr. Dow had purchased 
liquors, and was holding them contrary to his 
own law. A warrant was taken out for the 
arrest of Mr. Dow, and a mob repaired to the 
City Hall and attempted to force open the build- 
ing and seize the liquors. The police warned 
them off in vain; the mob grew more violent; 
the riot act was read; and at last a corps of in- 
fantry fired upon the mob, killing one man and 
wounding several. But for this extreme meas- 
ure the mob would have forced an entrance into 
the Hall, would have made free with the liquor, 
and then have gone forth to wreak their hatred 
of the Jaw upon the” property and ‘the lives of 
citizens. There is but one rule to be observed 
with a mob, and that is to disperse it by powder 
and ball after fair warning of that measure has 
been given. In some of the preliminary steps 
Mayor Dow may have been imprudent. We 
have no disposition to glorify him, or to associate 
the question of prohibition with his individuality. 
But at the last, when a mob was raging against 
the property of the city, which he is sworn to pro- 
tect, he could but do as he did, and show that at 
all hazards he would maintain the public peace. 
No matter what occasioned the riot, there was 
but one way to put down the mob. The les- 

son will be salutary. Here, where the spirit of 
the mayor is so well known, no riot will be at- 
tempted, or if attempted, can possibly succeed. 


FACTS FOR NEW-ENGLAND. 


Some of the pastors and brethren in the 
Congregational churches of New-England have 
felt of late that Congregationalists at the West 
were becoming too sectarian, or, at least, too 
intensely denominational. Accustomed to coope- 
ration with Presbyteriaus through various benev- 
olent societies and on the Plan of Union, and 
never having come in contact with such Presby- 


sect, seeking the extension of their Church above 
alt the interests of amity and Christian fellowship, 
these New-England friends cannot understand the 
complaints that Congregationalists in the West 
sometimes make of their Presbyterian neighbors. 
No doubt some excitable spirits at the West have 
made mischief by pushing Congregationalism, 
contrary to its own genius, as a sectarian and di- 
visive system. No doubt some Western Congre- 
gationalists have been injudicious, and others 
over-sensitive or suspicious. We deprecate the 
least movement of Congregationalists toward the 
spirit of sectarian exclusiveness. The able discourse 
of Pres, Sturtevant shows that Western Congre- 
gationalists are not all sectarian. The abstract 
of this discourse, given in our columns this week, 
will strike every reader as in most amiable con- 
trast with Rev. Dr. Skinner’s plea for “ denomi- 
nationalism,” at the opening of the General As- 
sembly at St. Louis. Western Congregation- 
alists have had so much to aggravate them in 
the frequent assertion of their Presbyterian 
neighbors to eminent domain over the West, that 
they are more to be commended for forbearance 
than reproved for excess of zeal. 


In order that New-England may rightly un- 
derstand the present relative attitude of Presby- 
terianism and Congregationalism at the West, we 
shall compile from time to time such facts as 
seem of importance, submitting, these without 
comment, and leaving the whole subject to its 
own impression. We shall aim to state facts 
only, not rumors or conjectures. We shall ex- 
aggerate nothing, nor “set down aught in 
malice ;” and shall be grateful for correction 
if we are at any time led into error. Let all 
Congregationalists read and ponder such facts as 
the following : 

HOME MISSIONS. 


From the last annual report of the American 
Home Missionary Society, we glean the following 
facts : 


“The receipts of the Connecticut Auxiliary for 
the year ending March Ist., 1855, were $7,413 97. 
Its expenditures, within the State, were $3,950 51; 
$500 were appropriated—of which only $300, how- 
ever, has been called for—to the assistance of the 
Rhode Island Home Missionary Society ; and $2,000 
were remitted to the Treasurer of the Parent So- 
ciety. There have also been received into the 
Treasury of the American Home Missionary Socie- 
ty, from this State, $21,499 25, of which $5,969 93 
were in payment of legacies, and the remainder 
donations from congregations and individuals. The 
total raised for Home Missions in Connecticut is 
$28,913 23. Of this sum, $23,499 25 were re- 
ceived into the Treasury of the Parent Society, and, 
taken together with the expenditures noticed above, 
make the outlay this year by Connecticut in the | 
cause of Home Missions $27,749 76, or more than | 
15 per cent. of the entire income of the American | 
Home Missionary Society fur the last twelve | 
months.” 





thic tha foallawing returns 


of the Philadelphia Home Missionary Society : 


“The field of this Auxiliary covers the States of 
Pennsylvania, New-Jersey, Maryland, Delaware, 
and the District of Columbia. Its receipts for the 
year ending March Ist, 1855, were $9,146 14. Its 
expenditures were $8,155 45; and $15 were re- 
mitted from its Treasury to that of the Parent So- 


ee mpaen with 


ican Home Missionary Society, during the twelve 
months, ending April 1st., 1855, from New Jersey, 
$941 40; from Pennsylvania, $155 50; and from 
Maryland $21; making, in all, $1,117 90. The 
total raised within the bounds of this Auxiliary for 
Home Missions is $10,264 04. Of this, $1,182 90 
was received into the Treasury of the Parent So- 
ciety toward the support of churches at the West.” 

Fifteen per cent. of the entire income of the 
American Home Missionary Society, or nearly 
twenty-eight thousand dollars from the State of 
Connecticut alone, for the support of churches at 
the West! A little more than one thousand dol- 
lars from the four States of Pennsylvania, New- 
Jersey, Maryland, and Delaware, for the same ob- 
ject! And yet the loudest complaints against 
the Home Missionary Society, and the severest 
threats of opposition, have come from the district 
covered by the Philadelphia Society. 


The resolutions adopted by the General As- | 


sembly at St. Louis profess great regard for the 
Home Missionary Society; but their practical 
working may be anticipated from the course of 
the Presbytery of Detroit. 
Presbytery has employed missionaries of Presby- 


For some years that 


terianism not only in Michigan but even in Wis- 
consin, These have been sent out under the di- 
rection of the Presbytery to plant Presbyterian 
churches, and have been supported by collections 
taken in the churches of the Presbytery. The 
same Presbytery, acting as an auxiliary of the 
A.ILM.S., has repeatedly called upon that Soci- 
ety for ald to its feeble churches, while many of 
its stronger churches have refused a collection for 
the Home Missionary Society, but have used 
their own mission funds to propagate Presbytei- 
Precisely similar will be the working of 
the new Committee. The mission fands of Pres- 
byterian churches will be used to a great extent 
to support Presbyterian agents in the very field 
where agents of the Home Missionary Society 
are laboring, and then when these sectarian mis- 
sionaries have organized churches, perhaps in op- 
position to churches now aided by the Home 
Missionary Society, that Society will be affection- 
ately urged to support them from the surplus of 
Connecticut funds. But the pareut Society can 
afford to lose fifteen dollars a year from the Phil- 
adelphia Auxiliary, and Congregationalists can 
afford to wait for further developments. 


anism. 
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THE TRUE ISSUE. 





Aureapy the Presidential campaign for 1856 
is opening, through the resolves of political 
parties and the meeting of conventions at the 
North and the South. Notwithstanding the re- 
cent defeat of the Know-Nothings in Virginia, an 
attempt will be made to bring into the field the 
so-called American party, upon a truly know- 
nothing basis ; a basis that shall ignore the one 
only question now at issue in our national policy. 
But if the North can be hood-winked by such a 
mancevre, it is pretty evident thatthe South will 
not. The Charleston Mercury, after alluding to 
the revival of the anti-slavery sentiment of the 
Nortb, thus states the true issue: 

“Our readers know with what an overwhelming 





majority it has swept the entire North upon these 


terians as move always in the narrow circle of 


ciety. There has also been received by the Amer- | 
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issues, annihilating every party that stood in its 
way, prostrating the Administration, and sending 
to the House of Representatives one hundred and 
thirty members sworn to do its bidding. The next 
Presidential canvass will be inaugurated in the 
midst of the crisis. We shall have again parties 
attempting to patch up sectional divisions, save 
the Union, and control the spoils of the Govern- 
ment. The North will be implored to be moderate 
in her pergecution, and the South patient under 
her sufferings. There will be again party-platforms, 
framed with euphonious ambiguity, to propitiate 
the strong and cheat the weak. There will be 
pledges, given with no honesty, and accepted with 
no faith. There will be the old story over again, of 
concession, unity, and compromise, during the 
struggle ; of strife, treachery , and violated promises 
in the hour of victory. It is in view of such a 
prospect, and with the issues and dangers impend- 
ing over us that we declare what in our opinion the 
South should demand of any party which hopes for 
her support. 

“Tn the first place it will not be enough that the 
question of Slavery is shut out of party creeds. 
Whatever importance may be ascribed to other 
questions, Slavery is the paramount, vital question 
to the South. Inthe war which is now waging 
against her every other issue is made to bow before 
it. How can she consent to hush it up or give it a 
second place in her policy? When the whole 
North is abolitionized, for the South to enter an 
organization which avoids the Slavery issue, be- 
cause to touch it is to involve its own dissolution, 
which agrees to disagree upon this, her question of 
life or death, in which Free-Soilism consents to 
stifle yet nurse its hostility for the purpose of 
party triumph, and then, when loosed from party 
ties and clothed with power, it shall turn upon its 
duped ally and victim to mock and trample upon 
her—would indeed be a depth of folly and shame 
beyond our conception. 

“A party that asks of the South such self-stultifi- 
cation as this—such blind betrayal of all that is 
valuable or dear, for the sake of the Union or any- 
thing else, makes a demand which she must reject 
with scorn and defiance. The question of Ameri- 
can politics cannot be passed over in silence by any 
party which aspires to govern the country. Its 
very silence will be its loudest accuser of intended 
treachery to the South. From such an organiza- 
tion, if successful, the North would come out 
mightier than ever; for the Federal Government, 
through which it expects to achieve its purposes of 
abolition, would be completely in its power. For 
Southern men, therefore, to accept such a proposal 
is not only tosurrender their rights to the mercy 
of their enemies but crown them with power to 
overwhelm and crush them. 

‘““What then do the necessities of the South re- 
quire at the hands of every party bidding for her 
support? What has she aright todemand? Not 
silence, not suspicious reserve, but full and explicit 
declarations in her favor upon the issues which are 
before the country. If they intend to be true to 
her, let the assurance be given. Let them come 
up and meet fairly the Fugitive-law, the Missouri 
line and the Kanzas questions, and declare in the 
face of the world whether they “be with us or 
against us.” But if the North refuges to do this, it 
will be because she no longer regards our rights, 
our favers, or our threats, and because, believing 
herself strong enough, she has resolved to sweep on 
to the fulfillment of her long-settled policy.” 


The South will not consent toignore the great 
issue between slavery and freedom. She will not 
allow the question of slavery to be “shut out of 
party creeds,” or to have “asecond place in her 
policy.” “ Slavery is the one paramount vital 
question to the South.” The institution of slavery 
embraces “all that is valuable and dear” to the 
South, and she will not suffer the betrayal of 
this her very life, “ for the sake of the Union or 
anything else.” This is well said; it is frank 
and manly. ‘We value the Union, say the 
South, ‘for the countenance and support it gives 
to slavery; if that is to be withdrawn, if the 
patronage of the federal government is here- 





| after to be withheld from all that is valuable or 


| Gear vw us, Ue wo vase mothing for the Union.’ 
| Most truly does the Mercury add, “ the question 
of American politics cannot be passed over in 
silence by any party which, aspires to govern the 
country.” . 

The one question to be determined in the next 
Presidential contest, and in every succeeding one 
until it shall be settled on the basis of right, is 
whether the federal government shall be wedded 
forever to slavery, or finally divorced from 
slavery. Is this a question of any less interest 
to the North than it is to the South? Let the 
North meet the issue fully and fairly as the South 
has put it forth, 

In order that this issue may be fairly mets 
the old parties which have been so thoroughly 
corrupted by compounding with slavery, must 
be abandoned by all good men, and anew party 
formed to secure the administration of the gov- 
ernment upon the broad principles of freedom as 
laid down in the Constitution. We must look to 
the West to take the lead inthis great movement. 
It isin the power or the State of Ohio to give 
| tone and character to the sentiment of the North 
for republican freedom. Ohio numbers among 
her citizens, an able and tried statesman, whose 
sterling principles, enlightened and comprehen- 
sive patriotism, inflexible integrity, manly elo- 
quence, dignified courtesy, and Christian philan- 
thropy, have won for him the admiration of all 
who have marked his career, and have centered 
upon him the hopes of the growing party of free- 
If Ohio shall elect the Hon. Satmon P. 
Cnase her Governor, she will give shape and 
consistency tothe action of the whole North and 
West, upon the great issue so clearly set before 
us. We trust that no local jealousies, or im- 
practicable projects, or divided counsels, will hin- 
der this desirable result. 


dom. 





a 
ROUTES OF FOREIGN TRAVEL. 

A vatvep friend sends us the following request, 
the answer to which has been long delayed by 
the press of other matter : 

“ Brorner AND Frrexp :—Would it be consistent 
with your principles and pleasure, to put an article 
in The Independent containing advice, hints, etc., 
etc., to such as propose a journey tothe Levant and 
neighborhood. Say, as to the best months for vis- 
iting Italy, Egypt and Palestine; the needful outfit; 
the things which are not needed, etc., etc. Such an 
article might be of great service to any proposing 
such a tour, if they should chance to be as ignorant 
of these practical matters as 1 am; and are there 
not some such ? 

“If you write such a thing, that will answer my 
letter; and you need not trouble yourself to answer 
me, even if you should judge it best not to write it. 

“Yours, as of old.” 

So many friends who are planning a foreign 
tour have made of us the same request, that an 
article on the general subject will be at least an 
economy of our own time. But for reasons of a 
personal nature, we might simply refer our corres- 
pondent to a volume on Egypt, published by 
Jewett & Co., in which all his queries are an- 
swered. Indeed it is not worth while to repeat 
in detail what is already before the public in 
another form. A brief outline of routes of travel 
is all that can be given here, without trenching 
too much upon other matters : 

1. As to seasons ; tke months of July, August, 
and September, should be avoided in Italy aud 
the Levant. We were in Greece in July, and 
also a: Venice, Milan, Genoa, and Nice, in that 
and the following month. But though we suf- 
fered no ill-effects from the climate, yet the in- 





tense heat detracted greatly from the pleasure and 
comfort of the visit. In Rome, Naples, Alexan- 
dria, and Cairo, a stranger would be liable during 
these months to extreme debility and even dan- 
gerous illness. The malaria prevails at Rome from 
July till October. There is danger also of disorders 
of the gastric system. It is not worth while togo to 
Egypt before the latter part of October or the first 
of November. Then the inundation is over, the 
Nile begins to fall, and the north wind upon 
which the Nile voyager is so dependent begins 
to blow. From October to May an unacclimated 
person may travel in Egypt with entire safety. 
The winter months —say from November till 
April—are to be avoided in Palestine on account 
of the rains. In the rainy season the rivers are 
swollen so that it is disagreeable if not dangerous 
to furd them ; the rocky paths are slippery, and 
the low-lands marshy; the traveler is liable to 
be drenched with sudden showers; and what is 
worse than all, he must pass the nights in khans 
and hovels in company'with all sorts of live stock 
and vermin, instead of camping out in the open 
country under his own tent. 

2. As to routes. If the traveler wishes to go 
directly to Egypt, he can sail from Southampton 
to Alexandria, via Gibraltar and Malta; or he can 
embark at Marseilles via Malta. (Time, eight 
days to Alexandria.) But ordinarily he will pre- 
fer to visit Southern Europe on his way to the 
East. Suppose then you are in Paris and wish 
to go to Italy. Several routes are before you. 
The most direct is by railroad and steamboat to 
Chalon, Lyons, Avignon and fMarseilles, and 
thence by steamer coastwise, touching at Nice, 
Genoa, Leghorn, Civita Vecchia, and Naples. You 
can leave the steamer at Leghorn, visit Pisa and 
Florence, and go by diligence to Rome, or return 
to Leghorn, and take the next steamer to Civita 
Vecchia the port of Rome. If the traveler pre- 
fers a land route, he can go from Marseilles to 
Genoa, via Toulon, Nice, and the Riviera, skirting 
the Mediterranean and overhung by the Alps; or 
he can take the diligence at Lyons for Chambery, 
cross Mt. Cenis in the track of Hannibal to Turin, 
visit the Waldenses, and then go by railroad to 
Genoa. This latter route leads him over one ot 
the finest passes of the Alps; the former leads 
him through one of the richest gardens of the 
world. Having tried both we do not know which 
to choose. 


routes, Chambery, Chamounie, or Lausanne, ac- 


land to Italy. 
Another route for such a traveler would be 
from Paris to Strasbourg and Basle by railroad, 


to Como and Milan. 
Pavia, Genoa, Lucca, Pisa, Florence, Rome ; or 
to Verona, Venice. Ferrara, Bologna, Florence, 
Pisa, Rome. 

Still another route is from Paris to Brussels, 
thence to Cologne, then up the Rhine, to Mayence, 
thence to Basle and Milan as before. For either 
of these routes to Italy, the traveler who wishes 
to see anything on the way should allow himself 
three or four weeks from Paris to Rome. Per- 
sons who wish merely to make a Enropean tour, 
can combine these routes for going and return- 
ing; or can make new combinations with the 
help of Bradshaw's Continental Guide, and of 
Murray’s hand-books. 

For example, one can wind through Switzer- 
land from Geneva to Milan or Genoa and Florence, 
then down to Rome and Naples, then back to 
Venice, thence to Trieste, Vienna, and through 
Austria and Prussia to the Rhine, up the Rhine 
to Mayence, thence to Frankfort, Heidelberg, 
Basle, and by Strasbourg to Paris. Or one may 
go to Brussels, make railroad excursions to the 
scenes of the Reformation, and the capitals of 
Germany, then strike the Rhine, pass over into 
Italy as before, and back through Switzerland to 
Geneva. For this he should allow himself two 
months. It may be done wp in half the time, but 
not enjoyed. A traveler who leaves Paris in 
August may spend that month leisurely in Swit- 
zerland, September in Northern Italy, October in 
Rome and Naples, reaching Alexandria in No- 
vember. One who is pressed for time, and wishes 
to be at every place just in the right season, may 
leave Paris late in November, and go either by 
Turin or by Nice (of course omitting Switzerland) 
to Genoa, and reach Rome early in December ; 
remain in Rome till Christmas, then leave for 
Naples, and take steamer for Alexandria early in 
January. This is on the supposition that he 
wishes to go up the Nile to Thebes or the cata- 
racts. In that case he must devote three months 
to Egypt; otherwise he can go much later. 

The following memorandum of months may be 
of service to the traveler: October, England, 
France, or Germany. November and December, 
Italy. January, February and March, Egypt. 
April and May, Palestine. 

The time for visiting Egypt must be determin- 
ed by the whole plan of the route. It is no longer 
necessary to cross the desert in order to reach 
Palestine. You go from Alexandria to Cairo by 
railroad and steamboat ; you may visit Cairo only, 
making excursions to the Pyramids and the Red 
Sea; or you may go up the Nile, and then re- 
turning to Alexandria may sail for Joppa direct. 
If one intends to visit Sinai, a month longer will 
be needed. Here then are three outline routes : 

1, Ltaly, November and December. 

Egypt to Upper Nile, January to April. 

Sinai and Palestine, April and May. 

May, however, is warm in Palestine; omit 
Sinai, and reach Joppa in April. 

2. Italy, December and January. 

Lgypt, Cairo and vicinity, February; 

Sinai and Palestine, March and April. 

3. Italy, January and February. 

Cairo, March. 

Joppa, April. 

From Beyrout one may go to Smyrna and Con- 
stantinople, and home by the Danube; or from 
Constantinople to Athens, Trieste, Venice, or Vi- 
enna. Or one not intending to visit the Upper 
Nile or Sinai, can go from Italy to Greece in mid- 
winter; thence to Constantinople; thence to 
Beyrout in April; make the tour of Palestine, and 
sail from Joppa to Alexandria and Cairo. 

3. As to preparations. This point is so fully 
discussed in the volume referred to, and in “ Hints 
to Travelers,” published a year ago in The Inde- 
pendent, that we need not expand it here. The 
traveler does not need five enormous trunks and 
as many band-boxes. One good portmanteau 





will suffice. Take with you a good store of linen 


Or the traveler may go from Paris by Dijon or 
Lyons to Geneva, and thence by either of several 


cording to his time and taste, through Switzer- 


thence to Zurich or Lucerne, and over St. Gotthard | 
From Milan he can go to | 


and under-garments; a rough-and-tumble suit 
adapted to changes of weather ; a good overcoat ; 
a little package of medicines; a very few books 
well selected ; a veil to screen the eyes in Egypt. 
Everything else you can buy in Malta, and Alex- 
andria or Cairo. Do not encumber yourself with 
baggage. Light ‘summer clothing and summer 
hats can be found in Cairo, abundant and cheap. 

If you have a smattering of French you do not 
need a courier in Europe. Such a character is a 
nuisance and a useless expense. There are Eng- 
lish waiters in"all the principal hotels, and guides 
who speak English everywhere. Of course you 
need a guide for the pedestrian tour of Switzer- 
land, You need a dragoman for Egypt and Pal- 
estine. Dut keep a sharp eye on the rogues, and 
make up your mind to be thoroughly fleeced. 
Keep your temper; and above all keep bright 
your Christian"faith and hope. Adieu ; le bon 
voyage. 
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DR. TYNG’S APOLOGY. 


We find in the Religious Herald the following 
letter from Rev. Dr. Tyng, explanatory of his speech 
at the anniversary of the Tract Society : 


“To tue Epiror or THe Reticious Heratp: 

“Sir :—I am obliged to you for the paper of the 
24th, sent me, and also for the notice of myself in it. 

“Tt is a fixed rule and habit of my life never to 
vindicate my own course or character from personal 
animadversions; partly because I am really con- 
scious that on the whole I am more generally over- 
estimated than undervalued by criticisms which I 
read concerning myself, and partly because I really 
find myself most generally agreeing in opinion with 
those who appear to think the least of me. This is 
my present position. I quite concur with you in 
your estimate of my address at the last anniversary 
of the American Tract Society, and deem it to have 
been a very weak and unworthy performance. But 
I wish to correct two suppositions in your notice 
which involve the character of others. First, The 
Society had no responsibility for a word uttered by 
me, nor was I “charged with any unpleasant 
duty” by them. Some of their expected speakers 
failed, and I was asked very unexpectedly to take 
their place. I did it hastily, and whatever were 
the faults of my effort, no member of the Society 
has any responsibility for them, nor gave me any 
other request than to speak in some way of the 
periodical press, which | tried todo. Second, In 
the offensive expressions which you quote, and 
which you very justly censure, I had no reference 
to whom you have applied them. Nor doI remem- 
ber that the particular shape of complaint against 
in my mind whatever to the persons, or to the class, 
the Society, to which you refer, came into my mind 
at all. I had just been engaged in a defence of the 
Society against a very different class of assailants, 
and on very different grounds. And this contro- 
versy gave shape to my remarks, which, after all, 
was, as you Say, to be regretted. And I quite agree 
with you in the gratification that ‘there was 
searcely anybody there to hear it.’ But I hope I 
shall be believed by you when I assure you nothing 
could induce me ‘wantonly to insult’ any Christian 
brother, and far less the venerated and excellent 
brethren to whom you have referred. 

“May I ask you the favor of an insertion of this 
in your next paper. Steruen H, Tyna.” 

“ New-York, May 25, 1855.” 

This manly explanation will heighten the respect 
of every reader for the Christian character of Dr. 
Tyng. It confirms our conjecture that the speech 
which he himself “deems to have been a very weak 
and unworthy performance,” was grossly carica- 
tured by the reporter for the Observer. We under- 
stand Dr. Tyng to disavow any reference in his 
remarks to those who have criticised the policy of 
the Tract Society on the subject of slavery. His 
allusion was to the opposition of High-Church 
Episcopalians to the basis of the Tract Society. It 
is unfortunate that Dr. Tyng was not more explicit, 
since his speech was widely understood to refer to 
those who think the Tract Society should not sup- 
press in its publications the testimony of the Gospel 
against slaveholding and the traffic in human flesh. 
We fully agree with the editor of the Herald in the 
inference he draws from the foregoing letter : 

“Dr. Tyng disclaims the unhandsome attack 
upon his anti-slavery brethren which the reporters 
generally imputed to him. Those, then, who have 
exulted in the idea that Dr. Tyng bestowed a 
scourging upon the anti-slavery censors of the 
Tract Society will please to repent of their malicious 
joy, and believe that he was too much of a gentle- 
man and Christian to do any such thing.” 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Tue following letter from a subscriber gives 
occasion for some remarks we have long had in 
mind upon the subject of advertisements : 





“To tae Eprrors or Tak INDEPENDENT: 

“ GenTLEMEN :—I am areader of The Independent, 
and wish to ask one or two questions in regard to 
Dr. Sanborn’s treatment of disease of the lungs 
and throat by the inhalation of cold medicated 
vapors. Is it a private or public institutien? Does 
his mode of treatment prove as beneficial to the in- 
valid as represented in his letters, or is it to fleece 
those that seek to be relieved of disease? Which 
would be the best, to visit him in person, or write 
to him? Please answer me, and you will oblige 
your humble servant. Yours, etc., _ 
With regard to the person and the topics here 
inquired of we have no knowledge whatever. No 
advertiser in the columns of this journal has ever 
been authorized by the editors to address his 
communications to them, or in any manner to 
use their names as an authority. The depart- 
ment of advertisements is not under the direct 
superintendence of the editors, though between 
them and the publisher and proprietors there is 
entire harmony as to the general principles upon 
which it should be conducted. While so much 
reading-matter is furnished to subscribers at so 
low a rate, the proprietors must be allowed to 
reimburse themselves for their outlay upon the 
paper, in part through the avails of advertise- 
ments. Many advertisements, as of books, schools, 
etc., belong legitimately to the columns of a re- 
ligious newspaper, and are valuable to our 
readers. 

For a long time we excluded all advertise- 
ments of medicines ; but finding that other reli- 
gious journals admitted these—for they are the 
most profitable of all advertisements—and that 
they were frequently endorsed by clergymen, we 
concluded at length to open moderately this door 
of information between the venders of nostrums 
and the public. But in so doing we assume no 
responsibility in the matter. We would not 
knowingly admit into our advertising columns 
anything injurious to the public; but with regard 
to all advertised medicines and modes of medical 
treatment, we beg no reader to infer that these 
are not injurious, simply because, at the discre- 
tion of the publisher, they are advertised in our 
columns. Buy nothing, trust nobody in these 
matters, on the mere ground that The Jndepen- 
dent admits an advertisement. 

The readers of The Independent will please here- 
after to take notice and remember that the editors 
are not responsible for what is printed in the adver- 
tising columns. Syrups and compound-extracts 
of sarsaparilla—from whichever end of the town 
they may proceed—miraculous catholicons, ma- 
gical pain-killers, patent expectorants, world-re- 
nowned hair restorers, pills fiendishly drastic, 
whether Morison’s, Brandreth’s, or some fresh 
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| ms, bronchitis, incipient consumption, and half 
) the ills that flesh is heir to, certain to cure in tey 
minutes—all such things are entirely beyond the 
sphere of our responsibility. On no account 
would we be supposed to recommend or en, 
any of these articles. Sometimes such things 
are the product of simple quackery, ignoran; ee" 
credulous, and earnestly believing the alvertise- 
ments which it publishes. More often, if we are 
not mistaken, they are the work of roguery— 
mere Barnumism—taking advantage of 
weakness and credulity of human nature. 
Self-medication in cases of serious illne: 


orse 


the 


>, and 
especially in any chronic disease, is a presumptu- 
ous and perilous thing. In this country thou. 
sands of lives are sacrificed every year by ama- 
teur practitioners of the healing art, who know 
nothing of the nature of diseases, and nothine 
of the nature and operation of remedies, but 
must nevertheless try what they can do upon 
themselves and their families, or upon their un- 
fortunate and credulous friends. The countless 
advertisements of medical nostrums, flaring and 
flounting in all the newspapers, stimulate the pas. 
sion for self-medication to which they appeal. We 
warn our readers not to believe too readily what 
such advertisements tell them. Whatever efficacy 
there is in any of those compounds manufactured 
by a secret rule or protected by a patent-rig 
ordinarily the efficacy of some powerful and dan- 
gerous drug which you would not dare to take 
or to give under its own name. If you need cor- 
rosive sublimate, or arsenic, take it under the ad 
vice and direction of an intelligent physician, 
You will find that a safer method, and a che aper, 
than to take it, you know not when or how such, 
when you think you are taking only some hann. 
less syrup. If you need strong doses of opium 
to allay a cough, and of tartar-emetic or some- 
thing equivalent to promote expectoration, let 4 
physician who knows your case, and knows the 
efficacy of those drugs, be your adviser; you 
know not how much of such things there may 
be-in a single bottle of some famed expectorant. 
We are well aware that to multitudes the warn- 
ing which we give them will be in vain. But if 
in contempt of the warning they will believe the 
advertisements, and die by taking those com- 
pounds, their blood will not be upon us. 

There is another point of explanation. An ad- 
vertisement is none the less an advertisement 
when it is written in the form of a communica- 
tion, and addressed with all ceremony to “ the 
Editors of The Independent.” Sometimes a phy- 
sician commends himself and his peculiar modes 
of practice to public attention by publishing a 
book. Sometimes another does the same thing 
by publishing essays in a newspaper. But if any 
such essays appear in this journal, it should be 
understood that they appear like any other ad 
vertisements, solely on the authority of the adver- 
tiser. For aught we can see, a physician has the 
same right to publish his opinions in a news- 
paper, at his own expense, that he has to publish 
them in a pamphlet or in a volume. Only, in 
whatever form of publication, if he undertakes 
to court popular favor by disparaging and deery- 
ing the profession of which he professes to be a 
member, intelligent and thoughtful men, who 
know and respect the learning, the science, the 
fidelity, and the skill of the medical profession 
generally in this country, will be slow to give 
him their confidence. 
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LOUIS NAPOLEON AGAIN 


Ix another column we give the views of a re- 
spected correspondent on Louis Napoleon, though 
differing widely from our own. We fully agree 
in his condemnation of the style of the Zribune, 
which, since the departure of its senior editor for 
Europe, has become both turgid aud coarse in ex- 
pression and conceited in opinion. But aside 
from its lamentable defects of style, we find n 
fault with what the Tribune has to say of Louis 
Napoleon. | 

Our correspondent is at fault both in his facts 
and in his inferences. We have repeatedly ex- 
posed the fallacy of inferring that the present gov- 
ernment of France is intelligently preferred by 
the majority of the French people, from the fact 
that some eight or ten millions of votes were cast 
for the Empire. Those votes were counted and 
reported by government officials. Those votes 
were cast under the strict surveillance of the po- 
lice. A physician of Paris, known to be a repub- 
lican, was notified by the police to appear at the 
polls and vote for the Empire. The votes of the 
peasantry were given under the immediate diree- 
tion of the Roman Catholic priesthood. The de 
monstrations for the Empire were hired by bribes 
to the prefects. All this has been proved by in- 
disputable evidence in the columns of this journal. 
The enthusiasm of the French for war, and thei: 
readiness to subscribe to a loan, are no proof of 
their judgment upon forms of government, 

No doubt sundry merchants and gentlemen of 
the aristocracy in Paris rejoice in “a strong gov- 
ernment.” Has our correspondent never heard 
of Castle Garden? Has he never calculated the 
the market value of principle and patriotism on 
the sliding scale of trade? No doubt Louis Na- 
poleon is sagacious enough so try to keep wisely 
the power he gained so basely. But he has 
shown himself capable of any crime. As we said 
two weeks ago, he perjured himself twice before 
the nation he has betrayed. He caused more 
than three thousand innocent persons to be shot 
down upon the Boulevardes of Paris, to inaugu- 
rate his reign by terror. He defied all decency 
by living in open adultery. He robbed the trea- 
sury of the state to bribe and debauch the army. 
He gags the press. He has sent the best men 
of France to Cayenne for the crime of loving lib- 
erty. Heoppresses conscience. Only last winte: 
the missionaries of the Evangelical Society had to 
hold their meetings in the woods of Haute Vienne, 
under the watch of sentinels, as did the Hugue- 
nots when Richelieu ruled the State. A Christian 
who can forget these things to bepraise Napoleon, 
would have forgotten Paul in chains, to offer in- 
cense to Nero, 


ENTERPRISE.—We have on our table a series of 
sheets forming the Daily New-York Evangelist, as 
issued at St. Louis during the session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, with ample reports of the doings of 
that body. This enterprise of our neighbor is 
highly commendable, and is another instance of 
that new life and spirit which render the Hrange- 
list one of the most lively and readable journals 
within the circle of our exchanges. Suczess to it, 
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